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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on de- 
velopments in the field of foreign rela- 
tions and on the work of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service. 
The BULLETIN includes selected press 
releases on foreign policy, issued by 
the White House and the Department, 
and statements and addresses made 
by the President and by the Secretary 
of State and other officers of the De- 
partment, as well as special articles on 
various phases of international affairs 
and the functions of the Department. 
Information is included concerning 
treaties and international agreements 
to which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and leg- 
islative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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by Under Secretary Dillon 


I am greatly indebted to the distinguished or- 
ganizations which have provided this occasion. 
When Ambassador MacArthur extended your in- 
vitation, we agreed that the topic “American For- 
eign Economic Policy” would be fitting in view 
of the strong economic ties between Japan and 
the United States. We felt it would be particu- 
larly appropriate at a time when the countries 
subscribing to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade are meeting in Tokyo.” 

The foreign economic policy of my Government 
is founded on three closely related premises: 

First, the United States considers that satisfac- 
tory economic progress in all countries is one of 
the preconditions to the achievement of a durable 
peace. 

A second premise is that the prosperity and the 
eonomic well-being of the nations and their 
peoples will be fostered and furthered if artificial 
obstacles to world trade are held to the practicable 
minimum. We are convinced that liberal trade 
policies are essential to the raising of standards 
of living throughout the world. 

The third premise underlying American foreign 
economic policy is that the developed industrial 
nations have an abiding interest in providing 
needed capital and technical know-how and skills 
to the less developed, nonindustrial countries— 
many of which have only recently gained political 
independence. We believe that our world is far 
too small and much too interdependent for us to 
ignore the aspirations and strivings of the peoples 





‘Address made before the America-Japan Society at 
Tokyo on Oct. 29 (press release 762). 

*For a statement by Mr. Dillon before the Contracting 
Parties to GATT on Oct. 27, see BULLETIN of Nov. 16, 1959, 
p. 708. 
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| American Foreign Economic Policy 


of the less developed countries toward a better 
life for themselves and for their children. 

I would like to review briefly how American 
policy has reflected these premises over the past 
decade and a half. Then I will describe how these 
premises apply as the world moves into a new 
decade, under conditions which are radically dif- 
ferent from those prevailing at the end of the war 
or at the beginning of the 1950's. 

Even before World War IT ended, the United 
States had taken a leading role in planning for a 
more effective international economic system than 
the one that had broken down so badly in the 
1930’s. The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development had been agreed upon by 
1944. So had the International Monetary Fund. 
And much preliminary work had been done along 
lines which shortly thereafter evolved into the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The wartime planners for economic peace did 
their work well, as can be seen today in these 
flourishing institutions: the World Bank, the 
Monetary Fund,andtheGATT. But the planners 
underestimated by a wide margin the magnitude 
of the immediate postwar economic crises, which 
developed with frightening speed and intensity in 
1946 and 1947. 

By the close of 1946 the United States was faced 
with the need to make some fateful decisions. Ja- 
pan and Germany were occupied, and we had to 
find and develop policies that would enable the 
Japanese and German peoples once again to put 
their great productive genius to work. The Euro- 
pean economy, despite its tremendous productive 
potential, was nearing a catastrophic breakdown. 
There seemed to be no prospect that ordinary 
methods could bring about a recovery in time to 
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avoid chaos. The United States had either to act 
boldly to prevent a breakdown or sit back and 
hope. Much of the rest of the world was marking 
time, awaiting the outcome of the European eco- 
nomic crisis. 

It was a time for basic choices, and in my opinion 
the people of the United States not only chose cor- 
rectly but also acted with courage and vision. I 
have in mind in particular the Marshall plan, 
which made an historic contribution to the restora- 
tion of economic health and vigor in Western 
Europe. American policies in Japan and Ger- 
many were similarly devoted—and with remark- 
able success—to reestablishing an economic base 
that could support democratic institutions. Suc- 
cess came rapidly, and by the early 1950’s nearly 
all the industrialized states of the free world were 
beginning to push ahead on their own power. 


U.S. Assistance to Less Developed Areas 


With the passing of the Western European 
economic crisis and the beginning of the rapid 
progress that was to mark the recovery of Germany 
and Japan, another major economic problem 
emerged—a problem of equal gravity but far more 
complex and difficult of solution. I refer to the 
awakening of the less developed areas and the 
crying need to overcome the age-old poverty, dis- 
ease, and ignorance that have plagued the peoples 
of these lands. This task may seem overwhelming, 
but it had to be undertaken. This was recognized 
by the American people, who have made clear their 
willingness to join with their less fortunate broth- 
ers in Asia, Africa, and Latin America in their 
continuing battle for economic and social progress. 

As economic aid from the United States to the 
industrial countries tapered off in the early fifties, 
it was replaced by programs of assistance to the 
less developed areas. For the past 6 or 7 years, 
American foreign economic aid has been over- 
whelmingly channeled to the less developed coun- 
tries. We have played an active role in the eco- 
nomic development work of the United Nations. 
We have created a new lending institution of our 
own, the Development Loan Fund. And now we 
are taking part, with like-minded countries, in 
the establishment of a new international lending 
institution to be called the International Develop- 
ment Association,’ which will operate as an affiliate 
of the World Bank and which will be designed to 


* For background, see ibid., Oct. 19, 1959, p. 531. 
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make capital available to the less developed coun- 
tries on flexible terms. 

Throughout the period of postwar reconstruc. 
tion, the United States also held firmly to the 
other underlying premise of its foreign economic 
policy: namely, that liberal international trade 
policies are essential to general economic progress, 
We have striven, in our own trade arrangements, to 
act in accordance with that premise. At the begin- 
ning ours was a rather lonely position. The indus- 
trial nations, with few exceptions, clung to strict 
exchange controls and severe quantitative import 
restrictions to protect their thin foreign exchange 
reserves. Many of the less developed countries also 
maintained import restrictions for balance-of-pay- 
ments reasons. In addition most of them felt that 
a measure of protectionism would foster industrial 
growth. 

One may tend, perhaps, to see in one’s own coun- 
try unusual qualities of forbearance and under. 
standing. Still, I think it no more than accurate 
to say that the United States over a long period 
was notably tolerant of the trade restrictions ap- 
plied by its friends and partners. During the era 
of the so-called dollar shortage we were disposed 
to be passive about foreign discriminations against 
our exports and to listen with sympathy, if not 
always full belief, to the arguments for continuing 
stringent exchange controls. AsI will point out in 
a moment, we think the time has now come fora 
new look at trade restrictionism. I would hope to 
leave with you the thought that we did not come to 
this view except after the most careful considera- 
tion of the position and capabilities of our trading 
partners. 


Economic Progress of Industrial Nations 


I have touched upon the events of the recent past. 
What of the present and future? 

No one concerned with the well-being of the 
human race can fail to find satisfaction in the 
economic progress of Western Europe and Japan. 
These great industrial centers have not merely 
been restored; they have taken on fresh vigor. | 
could talk about economic expansion in France 
and Italy—countries which many economists had 
once classified as economically stagnant—or about 
the booming economy of Western Germany. But 
here in Tokyo I want to pay special tribute to 
Japan and to its hard-working, highly skilled. 
and wonderfully venturesome people. For mor 
than a decade now, Japan has maintained one o! 
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the highest rates of economic growth in the world. 
Iam informed that, during this Japanese fiscal 
year, Japan’s total output is expected to rise by an 
astounding 11 percent. The living standards of 
the Japanese people are up by more than 25 per- 
cent over prewar levels, although the population 
| has increased by more than 20 million. Such 
goods as television and household appliances are 
increasingly within the reach of the average con- 
sumer. Agriculture and industry alike have 
reached new levels of productivity. This has been 
accomplished in a free system, under a political 
democracy, without repression or force. It is a 
heartening accomplishment foretelling a great fu- 
ture for Japan and serving as a shining example 
for the entire free world. 

The recovery and economic growth of the in- 
dustrial nations have made tremendously impor- 
tant contributions to peace. Prospects for the 
long-term political health and stability of these 
key countries have been enormously brightened. 
If tensions in the world are indeed diminishing, 
one important reason is that the threat of unrest 
and political instability in the industrial coun- 
tries has been very largely removed. Communist 
subversion can find little nourishment in healthy, 
hopeful societies. 

As I have indicated, my Government believes 
that recovery has proceeded to a point where re- 
strictions on trade imposed to meet the financial 
problems of a decade ago can no longer be justi- 
fied. Most of the industrial nations have built 
their gold and foreign exchange reserves to satis- 
factory levels and have made their currencies 
convertible in international trade. Their manu- 
facturing industries are competitive with Ameri- 
can industries. A new situation has arisen in 
which the United States has been incurring a 
substantial deficit in its international accounts, 
while at the same time the balance-of-payments 
and reserve positions of the other major indus- 
trialized nations have been steadily improving. 
In view of this new development in international 
trade and payments, we are convinced that dis- 
crimination against dollar exports is no longer 
justified. Indeed the entire structure of trade 
restrictions inherited from the early postwar 
years has become outmoded and should be dis- 
mantled as quickly as possible. I am sure that if 
this is not done it will be difficult for the United 
States to keep its own commercial policy moving 
in a liberal direction. 
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Fortunately there are indications that the in- 
dustrialized countries also recognize the necessity 
for action. We hope that the next few months 
will see great progress. We know that there are 
problems of transition, but we also see bright 
hope for the wealthier, more closely integrated 
world that can be found in an expansion of world 
trade. The basic conditions for liberalization of 
trade are present, the logic of events is compel- 
ling, and we have in the GATT and in the IMF 
tried and proven institutions to help the process 
along. 


The Task of Economic Development 


Let us turn now to economic development. Let 
me say in all candor that no problem is more com- 
plex or more difficult. We see in most of the less 
developed countries grievous shortages of skills, 
capital, and business enterprise, that is, shortages 
of the basic ingredients needed for economic 
growth. In many cases there is the added compli- 
cation of national sensitivities which discourage 
the effective use of foreign capital or skills. For 
the most part, too, the race between economic 
growth and population growth is so close that 
per capita incomes can only inch ahead. 

It is not enough, however, to catalog the diffi- 
culties. We need to understand them as fully as 
possible. But we can hardly stop there. We must 
go forward. The task is as challenging as it is 
formidable. It will require the combined ener- 
gies and abilities of the entire free world for 
many years to come. 

Conscious of the growing economic strength of 
the free world, the United States Government 
feels that it can now reasonably expect the other 
industrialized nations to take a _ progressively 
larger role in promoting economic development. 
The United States does not propose to diminish 
its own role. But it is very evident that the re- 
sources of my country, in capital and imagination 
alike, cannot do the job alone. 

We expect that the new International Develop- 
ment Association will be an effective mechanism 
for providing some additional capital from the 
industrial nations for use in the less developed 
countries. But we believe that the bilateral pro- 
grams of our friends and allies must be expanded 
as well. 

Then, too, the great energies of private enter- 
prise—American, European, and Japanese—have 
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scarcely been tapped for the development task. 
We clearly have not found all the answers to the 
problem of increasing the flow of private capital 
and initiative to the developing countries. There 
is, in fact, an immense amount to be learned and 
done if the basic free-world resource that we call 
private enterprise is to make its fullest contribu- 
tion to economic development. 

I know something of Japan’s aid to the less de- 
veloped countries. Reparations payments, your 
intergovernmental lending, your training pro- 
gram, plus the activities of your private business 
people, amount to a highly significant contribution 
and place Japan in the forefront of the battle 
for development. The Japanese Government has 
stated its intention of participating in the Inter- 
national Development Association, and of course 
Japan already participates actively in regional 
and United Nations technical assistance activities. 
My Government hopes, and I know with good 
reason, that Japan will continue, in accordance 
with its increasing capacities, to share its skills 
and its capital for this great and essential task. 

This has necessarily been a brief and general 
review of American foreign economic policy. I 
have tried to make clear that our policy is based 
on the proposition that economic progress is neces- 
sary if we are to have a peaceful world. Today 
that proposition is one that all the free nations 
live by. 


American-Japanese Relations 


Let me close by saying just a few special words 
about American-Japanese relations. I have 
found, during my brief stay, an understanding 
of our point of view and, I think, a deep interest 
in the association between the United States and 
Japan. Speaking personally, I have been 
charmed by the warmth of the welcome given to 
Mrs. Dillon and to me. 

Our countries’ interests are linked in a hundred 
ways. We have much more to unite us than to 
divide us. In economic welfare and in national 
security, our futures are interdependent. 

Of course there wil] be problems and differences 
of detail between us. The very range of our mu- 
tual interests makes this almost inevitable. But 
if we always keep in mind the fundamentals on 
which we agree, then we need have no real con- 
cern about the future of our relationship. 

I know that the organizations which have done 
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me this honor today are among the foremost 
in building understanding of the things that bind 
our nations together. I can only ask you to keep 
up this great work. 


President To Visit Nine Countries 
in Europe, Middle East, and Africa 


Statement by President Eisenhower 


White House press release dated November 4 


I am planning to leave Washington on Decem- 
ber 4th on a two and a half weeks’ trip which will 
take me to nine countries. In response to friendly 
invitations from the Heads of State concerned, I 
plan to make brief informal visits to Rome, where 
I hope also to call on His Holiness the Pope, to 
Ankara, Karachi, and Kabul and to be in New 
Delhi for the inauguration of the American ex- 
hibit at the World Agricultural Fair, which opens 
on December 11th. From India, I plan to visit 
Tehran and Athens en route to Paris to the West- 
ern summit meeting scheduled for December 
19th.1. On my way home from Paris, I will stop 
over briefly in Rabat. 

When the detailed schedule of this trip is fixed 
in consultation with the several governments con- 
cerned, I will of course make it known to you. 


Statement by James C. Hagerty 
Press Secretary to the President 


White House press release dated November 5 

The White House and the Department of State 
have received inquiries concerning the composition 
of the party to accompany the President on his 
trip. 

During the period in question, the Secretary of 
State will be preparing for and will then partic- 
pate in the NATO Ministeria] Council meeting 
in Paris which starts on December 15th and in the 
subsequent Western summit meeting. The Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State have agreed that 
no one can substitute for the Secretary in the per- 
formance of that duty. However, the Secretary 
of State will meet the President en route prior to 
the President’s arrival in Paris. 

The ranking State Department representative 
during the trip will be Robert Murphy, Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs. 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Nov. 16, 1959, p. 708 
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In addition to Mr. Murphy, the President, of 
course, will be accompanied by the normal ad- 
ministrative staff assistants from the White House. 
These will include Mr. [Thomas E.] Stephens, 
Mr. Hagerty, [Brig.] Gen. [A. J.] Goodpaster, 
Maj. John Eisenhower, Dr. [Howard McC.] 
Snyder, Mr. [Dewey] Long, and confidential sec- 
retaries. 


President Lays Cornerstone 
of New CIA Building 


Remarks by President Eisenhower * 


Mr. Dulles, Secretary McElroy,’ ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the Central Intelligence Agency: 
America’s fundamental aspiration is the preser- 
vation of peace. To this end we seek to develop 
policies and arrangements to make the peace both 
permanent and just. This can be done only on the 
basis of comprehensive and appropriate informa- 
tion. 

In war nothing is more important to a com- 
mander than the facts concerning the strength, 
dispositions, and intentions of his opponent and 
the proper interpretation of those facts. In 
peacetime the necessary facts are of a different 
nature. They deal with conditions, resources, re- 
quirements, and attitudes prevailing in the world. 
They and their correct interpretation are essential 
to the development of policy to further our long- 
term national security and best interests. To pro- 
vide information of this kind is the task of the 
organization of which you are a part. 

No task could be more important. 

Upon the quality of your work depends in large 
measure the success of our effort to further the 
Nation’s position in the international scene. 

By its very nature the work of this agency 
demands of its members the highest order of dedi- 
cation, ability, trustworthiness, and selflessness— 
to say nothing of the finest type of courage, 


* Made at the cornerstone-laying ceremonies for the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency building at Langley, Va., on Nov. 
3 (White House press release). 

*Neil H. McElroy, Secretary of Defense. 
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whenever needed. Success cannot be advertised ; 
failure cannot be explained. In the work of in- 
telligence, heroes are undecorated and unsung, 
often even among their own fraternity. Their 
inspiration is rooted in patriotism; their reward 
can be little except the conviction that they are 
performing a unique and indispensable service for 
their country and the knowledge that America 
needs and appreciates their efforts. I assure you 
this is indeed true. 

The reputation of your organization for qual- 
ity and excellence of performance, under the lead- 
ership of your Director, Mr. Allen Dulles, is a 
proud one. 

Because I deeply believe these things, I deem 
it a great privilege to participate in this cere- 
mony of cornerstone laying for the national head- 
quarters of the Central Intelligence Agency. On 
this spot will rise a beautiful and a useful struc- 
ture. May it long endure, to serve the cause of 
America and of peace. 


Secretary and Advisers Review 
Developments in Disarmament 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 3 (press release 772) that the Secretary of 
State met on that day with his advisers on dis- 
armament policy to review recent developments 
in this field. 

The advisers, first appointed February 27, 1958, 
are a group of qualified private citizens who have 
agreed to advise and consult with the Secretary of 
State informally, from time to time, on the broad 
policies which should govern the United States in 
seeking the limitation and control of armaments. 

Attending the meeting were Alfred M. 
Gruenther, Robert A. Lovett, John J. McCloy, 
William C. Foster, and James R. Killian, Jr. 
Both Mr. Foster and Dr. Killian recently agreed 
to serve on the panel at the request of the Secretary 
of State. 

Walter Bedell Smith, also a member of the 
panel, was unable to attend. 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 24, 1958, p. 491. 
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Can We Afford Our Foreign Policy? 


by W. Randolph Burgess * 


The last time I appeared before this club I 
talked about the national debt and the need for 
economy in government. Now, as I represent you 
on the North Atlantic Council and on the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation, I still 
retain the same point of view. I keep asking 
whether in NATO and the European area the 
United States is spending its money wisely and 
effectively. 

This country has invested a considerable sum in 
Europe since World War II. The Marshall plan 
cost the United States about $13 billion. Since 
then we have contributed military aid to building 
up NATO and continued some economic aid to a 
few of Europe's less developed countries to back 
up their defense efforts. 

We are also maintaining in Europe our share of 
the NATO shield in the form of over five army 
divisions, a substantial air force, and, in the Med- 
iterranean, the Sixth Fleet. AJl of this takes a 
big bite out of the national budget. 

Besides the budget expense, with its implica- 
tion for continuing high taxes and the danger of 
inflation, still another financial problem has 
emerged recently. That is the problem of our in- 
ternational balance of payments. We have been 
losing gold and dollars to other countries. Some 
of this was wholesome: it helped restore the mone- 
tary reserves of Europe, made possible freer trade 
and more convertible currencies. Our reserves 
are large, but we cannot keep on _ losing 
indefinitely. 

It is for these reasons, which I know are in the 


* Address made before the Economic Club of Detroit at 
Detroit, Mich., on Nov. 2 (press release 769). Mr. 
Burgess is U.S. permanent representative to the North 
Atlantic Council and to the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. 
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minds of thoughtful businessmen, that I took as 
my subject today “Can we afford our foreign 
policy ?” 

For the past 2 years I have been living close to 
this question as far as Europe is concerned. I 
have visited NATO countries, become acquainted 
with Cabinet ministers and other leaders, and 
have visited military headquarters and seen field 
operations. In the NATO Council we work con- 
stantly on the problems of the Alliance. In 
OEEC (the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation) we follow the changing economic 
trends. 


Spectacular Recovery in Europe 

On the basis of this experience I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that we are getting our money’s 
worth for all we have spent or are spending in 
Europe. Of course there have been some imper- 
fections in such a large operation. But in perspec- 
tive we Americans can be very proud of the part 
we have played in Europe. For at critical times 
and places we have given indispensable aid to our 
neighbors of the North Atlantic Community in 
their spectacular recovery and in their develop- 
ment of defenses against the Communist menace. 

As a result, Western Europe, the cradle of 
Western civilization, has been saved. There has 
been complete economic recovery from war pros- 
tration. In fact the rate of increase in industrial 
production in Western Europe since the war has 
probably been greater than the boasted increase 
in the Soviet Union. 

The threat of a Communist takeover from with- 
in, backed by the subversive arm of the Soviet 
Union, has been soundly beaten. In country after 
country Communist influence has been checked and 
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weakened. In country after country, sound, stable 
governments have gained power and prestige and 
are following policies of political and economic 
freedom. That is not something to be appraised 
lightly. It has taken great leadership and cour- 
age in many countries—courage to take unpopular 
steps. Here again we have been able to help at 
certain critical moments. 

This great recovery of Western Europe has 
been good business for the United States. Our 
trade with Europe has increased greatly. Our 
businessmen have joined with Europeans in many 
successful business enterprises, which have been 
treated fairly by the governments concerned. 
Trade and travel have become steadily more free. 

The countries of Western Europe have learned 
to work together as never before. Cooperation 
has been embodied in institutions: the OEEC, the 
European Economic Community, NATO, and, 
more broadly, the International Monetary Fund 
and World Bank, where we all work with other 
free-world countries. 

Above all, we have peace—assured by our pow- 
erful and firm defensive partnership in NATO. 
In 10 years that Alliance has been so firmly built 
that we can feel confident of its deterrent power. 
This rests not only in the massive power of our 
nuclear striking arm but also in the shield that 
has been created: the joining together of forces 
in Europe so that no enemy is tempted to probe 
possible soft spots in the line. The force of the 
united will of the NATO countries is sufficient to 
make such an adventure clearly unprofitable. 

When the President of the United States vis- 
ited President de Gaulle early in September, he 
took time from a crowded 2-day schedule to visit 
the NATO Council, the top governing body of 
NATO. He. spoke briefly without text or notes, 
but none of us who heard him will forget the 
short, memorable speech. Here is his closing 
sentence : ? 


I make only one prophecy: If we are firm among our- 
selves, if we refuse to retreat one inch from principle, if 
we remain flexible insofar as tactics, methods, and pro- 
cedures are involved, and if we keep high our zeal and 
give to NATO the same patriotic passion and deep devo- 
tion that we each give to our own country, then there will 
be no war [italics supplied]—we will be safe, we will 
progress together to a better world. 


I submit that these results are worth all that we 
have put in as our share in the great and noble 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 21, 1959, p. 412. 
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enterprise of preserving our freedom and a great 
common cultural heritage we share with our part- 
ners. 


Strength of NATO Alliance 


Now I want to bring you up to date on two vital 
practical problems that the NATO Alliance faces 
and how they concern the businessmen of Detroit. 

One problem is military—the strength of the 
Alliance. Almost a year ago the President ap- 
pointed the Draper Committee of well-qualified 
citizens to analyze the military assistance aspects 
of the Mutual Security Program. The Presi- 
dent’s letter to the chairman of the Committee 
stated : * 


What is needed from your committee is a forthright 
evaluation of the extent to which future military assist- 
ance can, by strengthening our friends and allies, advance 
U.S. national security and foreign policy interests. 


The Committee was also asked to look at the eco- 
nomic aspects of our aid programs and the rela- 
tive emphasis that should be placed on military 
and economic aid. 

One of the members of this Committee was 
Joseph M. Dodge of Detroit, former Director of 
the Budget. You will readily understand that this 
was a working committee which traveled, ob- 
served, and consulted widely, and formed its own 
opinion. Different members of the Committee 
covered different areas. 

At the President’s suggestion the Committee 
made a preliminary report to be available for the 
congressional consideration of the Mutual Security 
Program. This report, submitted on March 17,‘ 
recommended the vigorous continuation of the 
military aid program, especially to assure the 
equipment of the NATO Alliance with the 
modern weapons mostly manufactured in the 
United States. This was necessary to keep pace 
with the growing power of the Soviet Union. 

In his March 17 letter of transmittal the Com- 
mittee chairman said : 

Simply put, the issue is whether we intend to seek 
survival in isolation—a state of siege—as the world con- 


tinues to shrink. This would be the inevitable result if 
we fail to take vigorous action on mutual security. 


The final report of the Committee on August 17 ° 


* Ibid., Dec. 15, 1958, p. 954. 


‘ For text, see ibid., June 1, 1959, p. 796. 
* For texts of letters of transmittal, see ibid., Sept. 14, 
1959, p. 390. 
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confirmed these conclusions. The report showed 
that the European members of NATO have been 
carrying a constantly larger share of the load. 
Most of them are no longer receiving economic aid, 
and several are paying for the arms they receive 
from us. Others are not able from their own 
resources to pay for all the modern arms required 
by the minimum program of the Alliance. This 
is especially true of some in highly strategic loca- 
tions like Turkey, Greece, Norway, and Denmark. 

To put this into figures, the Committee con- 
cludes that for the current fiscal year 1960, and 
for several years to come, a minimum foundation 
program calls for $2 billion a year for all areas, 
about half of which would be needed for NATO. 
The Congress actually appropriated $1.3 billion. 

In working over these figures by geographical 
areas, we find that this appropriation, if not in- 
creased, means that the funds for NATO arms 
are cut this year below $400 million, or less than 
half the funds available last year. This means 
deferring many vital items of modern equipment 
in many NATO countries. 

The President has indicated in transmitting the 
report to the Congress that he will review what 
action to recommend with respect to the findings 
of the Draper Committee. I trust many of you 
who may not have done so will review the Com- 
mittee report. I believe its basic conclusions are 
sound. 

In addition to these findings, the Committee 
makes many useful suggestions as to organization 
and administration of military and economic aid 
programs. 


Recent Soviet Overtures 

Now I turn to the second immediate problem. 
Something new has just come over the horizon. 
It is the figure of Mr. Khrushchev wrapped in a 
new mantle—that of an apostle of peace. He is 
talking honeyed words of “peaceful coexistence.” 
He has presented to the United Nations what he 
claims to be a new—or at least partly new—pro- 
posal for genera] disarmament. 

What he has stated as his aim, the American 
people profoundly desire. We want a real peace, 
a lasting peace on which we can count. So each 
of us eagerly and hopefully questions the meaning 
of these new Soviet overtures. 

But we should not forget that there have been 
such proposals before. Litvinov nearly 30 years 
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ago laid a similar disarmament plan before the 
League of Nations, but the Soviet subsequently 
balked every effort to achieve practical results, 

This new posture of Mr. Khrushchev may turn 
out to be nothing more than a very clever device 
for persuading the Western allies to lower their 
guard or to start dissension among them. 

But on the other hand there are a few—just a 
few—encouraging signs. The first is the removal 
of the time limit on Berlin negotiations. The 
second is the apparently earnest effort of Mr. 
Khrushchev to persuade the Chinese not to use 
force. The third is a certain sincerity in his 
relations with our President which would be hard 
to feign. 

Moreover, some changes have been taking place 
in Russia: a little less brutality in the treatment 
of political enemies; a little more exposure to the 
West through our exhibit, various exchanges of 
visitors, and less jamming of the Voice of Amer- 
ica; more emphasis on the production of con- 
sumer goods for the Russian people. We all 
hope that as time goes on these developments 
and others, plus more and wider education for the 
Russian people, will gradually change the Rus- 
sian posture to one with which peaceful coexist- 
ence may really be possible. And, beyond that, 
what we want is a world without contending 
blocs, a world in which nations will live in peace 
and will cooperate dynamically to build a better 
tomorrow for all mankind. 

Clearly we must meet the Soviet overtures half- 
way. We must always be ready to sit down and 
discuss with them fully and with open minds any 
proposals for disarmament or other ways of eas- 
ing tensions. But they have always been tough 
and difficult negotiators and are not likely to 
change. Progress will be slow and difficult. But 
we must persevere and hope—meanwhile being 
sure to “keep our powder dry.” 

For we must not fool ourselves into believing 
any real battle has yet been won. Russia has not 
changed her objective of winning the world to 
communism by one means or another. There is 
no evidence whatever that Russia has slowed the 
pace of its growth in nuclear arms. We cannot 
afford for the present to reduce the minimum 
arms programs which have been established after 
exhaustive review by competent experts for our 
NATO partners and for ourselves. 

I believe that the other members of the NATO 
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Alliance feel exactly as we do with respect to the 
recent overtures of Mr. Khrushchev. There are 
some variations from country to country, and 
these differences are always overemphasized by 
the press and blown up to appear as disagree- 
ments, for conflict, unfortunately, is news. But I 
know of no country that retreats from opening 
negotiations nor of any which is planning to 
weaken its defense because of these events. 
Fundamentally the NATO partners are in solid 
agreement, 


U.S. Responsibility 


To summarize, I bring you a good report of our 
NATO Alliance: its soundness of purpose, its 
ity, its steadfastness, and its strength. 

But there is no doubt that the appearance of 
détente—a lowering of tensions—is today in the 
very air we breathe and will make itself manifest 
as the various legislative bodies meet to appropri- 
ate funds. There were signs of it already in our 
last session of Congress. 

Let me suggest very seriously that the responsi- 
bility of the United States is particularly great at 
this present moment. In the nature of the case 
we are the leaders of the Alliance. If we appear 
to let down our guard, by even a very little, polit- 
ical pressures in other countries will immediately 
force them to follow suit. The end result of all 
this would be a dangerous weakening of our col- 
lective strength and another victory for the tactics 
of Mr. Khrushchev. He would be bargaining 
from a position of strength, we from a position of 
weakness. 

While all the NATO countries hope and pray 
for some easing in the strain and burden of the 
East-West conflict, we know we cannot and dare 
not yet place any reliance on results of the negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union which have not yet 
begun. We must keep our defenses strong and 
our will firm. 

Therefore I cannot bring you any assurance of 
inearly lessening in the worldwide responsibilities 
of the United States. While our partners are 
growing stronger and carrying a heavier share 
of the load, the ¢ota7 load is still so great that our 
own obligation has not appreciably lessened. 

In terms of money—of paying the bill—we are 
till in a “guns and butter” economy. We are for- 
tunately strong enough to carry a huge defense 
program while at the same time our people enjoy 
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the highest standard of life of any time anywhere. 
But there are limits. When we spend too freely 
out of both pockets at the same time, we pay the 
penalty. One penalty is inflation, of which we 
have had more than a touch, and inflation weakens 
any country. Another result is an outflow of dol- 
lars in our balance of payments. Both arise from 
overspending—private and public—rising costs, 
credit expansion. 

The answer is not to cut off the essential spend- 
ing on which our very survival rests but to cut 
down a little on the nonessential. We all know 
what the nonessentials are. These have been 
made clear in congressional debates. 

The basic question today is whether democ- 
racies, which rely on self-discipline, can compete 
with dictatorships, where discipline is imposed 
and enforced. I have a profound faith that they 
can, but there is no doubt that this faith is now 
facing the acid test. 

We have proved that we can measure up to this 
in time of war. But carrying on year after year 
in time of peace calls for both understanding and 
fortitude, under wise and courageous leadership. 
This is our challenge today. 


Secretary of Commerce To Head 
U.S. Delegation to Poland 


White House press release dated November 2 

The White House announced on November 2 that 
Secretary of Commerce Frederick H. Mueller will 
serve as chairman of a four-member delegation to 
visit Poland from November 14 to 25 at the invita- 
tion of the Polish Government for the purpose of 
expanding United States-Polish contacts and 
further developing mutual understanding. 

Other members of the delegation are Bertha S. 
Adkins, Under Secretary, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Gabriel Hauge, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, Manufacturers 
Trust Co., New York, and former Special Assist- 
ant to the President; and Edgar R. Baker, Manag- 
ing Director, Time-Life International, and Vice 
President, Time, Inc. George H. Becker, Jr., 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce, 
will accompany the delegation. 

The delegation plans to travel extensively within 
Poland and will be given opportunities to exchange 
views with officials of the Polish Government and 
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Polish institutions. The visit is expected to 
strengthen the historic ties between the American 
and Polish peoples and to foster a better public 
understanding of our mutual interests. 

The trip by the U.S. delegation returns a visit 


America’s Cultural Relations Abroad 


by Robert H. Thayer* 


From an official point of view I have looked 
forward with great anticipation to the oppor- 
tunity of talking to you about the new position 
that I hold, its objectives, and most of all the part 
that every one of you ladies here can play in this 
very vital work. I believe very sincerely that 
there is something akin to a crusade to be waged 
in the field that I am engaged in, and I know 
enough of American history to appreciate that 
there is no group of individuals more enthusiastic 
in espousing a crusade, or more effective in carry- 
ing it out, than the ladies of the State of Virginia. 

Let me tell you about this crusade. It is a new 
way of waging peace. It is the way in which 
mutual understanding between the peoples of the 
world can be so firmly established that not even 
the totalitarian monster of international commu- 
nism can drive them apart into misunderstanding 
and war. It is the way in which people under 
the Communist yoke are going to find freedom of 
thought and spiritual release from the bondage 
of dialectical materialism. It is the way in which 
the people of the new countries that are springing 
into being in Africa and Asia are going to be 
helped to take their rightful place beside us in 
the free world as equal partners in a modern, up- 
to-date civilization. 
concept of a free world with no underdeveloped 
countries, no East and West or North and South 
as separate areas, can be brought to realization. 


It is the way in which the 


* Address made before the Virginia Women’s Forum at 
Richmond, Va., on Nov. 5 (press release 776 dated Nov. 
4). Mr. Thayer is Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State for the Coordination of International Educational 
and Cultural Relations. 
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paid to the United States in October 1958 by an 
official Polish delegation. The forthcoming visit 
will be under the auspices of the International] 
Educational Exchange Program of the Depart. 
ment of State. 


What is this way? I call it “cultural di- 
plomacy”—a new type of international relation- 
ship, a relationship of people to people as dis- 
tinguished from government to government, a 
relationship in which every American citizen can 
and should play just as important a part as did 
the great diplomats of the early days of our 
American history, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, Washington Irving, and James Russell 
Lowell. Cultural diplomacy is the normal, logical 
development of the relationship between nations 
in the modern world of today. 

Let us consider briefly the development of inter- 
national relations over the centuries. Come back 
with me to the Middle Ages, the days of the feudal 
barons. They lived with their people in castles 
on the tops of hills and ventured forth to conquer 
other feudalities or to defend themselves against 
aggression. The lovely ladies of feudal days 
waved farewells or greetings to their knights in 
shining armor from the turrets of these castles. 
They rarely had the opportunity to meet the ladies 
of other castles, unless they were borne there as 
captives. They certainly never attended a forum 
to hear discussions of topics of the day. Inter- 
national relationships were carried on by military 
forays; the most potent diplomacy was “military 
diplomacy.” 

Then the baron discovered that by marrying of 
his daughter to his neighbor he might peacefully 
and in a nonmilitary fashion acquire new land: 
and new power and influence. The very first am- 
bassadors brought gifts and offers of marriage 
and in signed parchments made treaties. “Politi 
cal diplomacy” came into being and for centurie: 
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formed the basis of relationships between nations. 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold holds a dramatic 
place in the history books. There were also, with 
the ever-increasing importance of trade, the Han- 
seatic League of the North German trading towns 
and the merchants’ guilds of Venice. Trade de- 
veloped over the centuries, until finally the great 
industrial revolution burst upon the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Trade agreements, economic sanctions, 
economic aid brought forth “economic diplomacy” 
as an important basis of international contacts. 

Where have these different ways in which na- 
tions have dealt with each other brought us? Mil- 
itary diplomacy was in itself almost a continuous 
war—the Hundred Years’ War is a testimony to 
that. Political diplomacy didn’t insure peace. 
From Machiavelli through Napoleon the world 
was torn with strife. During the height of eco- 
nomic diplomacy came the two greatest wars in 
history, in 1914 and in 1939. 

Can anyone say that economic aid alone is win- 
ning us the “cold war”? Can we say that these 
relationships really have succeeded in building a 
world where peoples of all races and backgrounds 
can live in understanding and peace? The answer 
is obviously no. The old types of diplomacy, the 
old methods of dealing between nation and nation, 
have not succeeded. The existence of an embassy 
within a country—the appointment of ambassa- 
dors assisted by a staff of Foreign Service officers, 
the contacts between these ambassadors and their 
staffs and foreign government officials—does not 
insure mutual understanding between peoples of 
the countries concerned. It does not even assure 
mutual understanding between governments. 


Implementing Cultural Diplomacy 


Now let us examine this cultural diplomacy of 
which I speak. What is it exactly? It is not com- 
plicated. It is simple—and therein lies its 
strength and potential for success. It is the act 
of arranging the broadest and closest possible con- 
tact between the peoples of America and the 
peoples of the rest of the world—and the mutual 
communication through this contact of every 
facet of the life of these peoples, the one to the 
other. 

This concept is not complicated or obtuse; it is 
simple. To implement it is, alas, not simple, but 
every single person here today can make a per- 
sonal contribution toward this implementation. 
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I have a very great personal friend who holds 
a high position in one of the leading activities of 
American life today. He has told me repeatedly 
that he will never travel to a foreign country other 
than the British Commonwealth because he can- 
not submit, even temporarily, to the confusion and 
personal embarrassment of living in a country 
whose language he cannot understand. And yet 
I know that the warmth and magnetism of this 
individual’s personality, his sincere love of his 
fellow man, his dedication to the elements that 
are common to all human relationships, would 
make him able, by his own example, to explain 
America clearly and effectively to any people with 
whom he might come in contact. 

What is it that makes it so difficult for an 
American to understand and to communicate with 
someone from a country outside of the United 
States? We have been physically isolated from 
the rest of the world for a long time, it is true, 
but the United States is a big country and there 
are hundreds and thousands of Americans in New 
England who have never been to California. Fur- 
thermore, I would venture to say that one might, 
on analysis, find as many differences between a 
citizen of the State of Virginia and a citizen of 
the State of Montana as one might find between a 
Bostonian and an Australian. The psychologi- 
cal aura of Americanism that makes a Virginian 
and Montanan, upon meeting, relaxed and recep- 
tive to each other’s efforts to communicate—which 
insures that communication, in fact—that same 
Americanism seems automatically to raise an arti- 
ficial barrier between Americans and the people 
of other nations. And let me emphasize that it is 
artificial, a kind of psychological block, which is 
unnatural, unnecessary, and more easily remov- 
able than anyone realizes. 

I was talking on this subject the other day with 
a high-ranking official of the United States Gov- 
ernment. He told me the story of his first trip to 
Europe, which so echoed my own experience that 
it startled me. He described the shock of fa- 
miliarity that greeted his first trip to England— 
the ride from Southampton in the boat train, the 
familiar countryside with its hedges and checker- 
board fields, the little villages and church steeples, 
and London with its chimney pots and even its 
smells that made him certain he had been there 
and seen it all before—and then the sudden dawn- 
ing that indeed he had been there before as a boy, 
in Charles Dickens and Meredith and Trollope 
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and Thackeray. And in this dawning there 
dropped from him all the psychological inhibi- 
tions of an American outside his own environment 
and there came on him a relaxed receptivity, an 
ability to give and receive communication. 


Building Mutual Understanding 


Do not let me leave you with the idea that only 
Americans are subject to this psychological block. 
The Chief of State of a nation situated far from 
these shores made the flat statement that in his 
opinion no American could ever understand the 
people of his country—they were too different in 
background and upbringing, as well as in race. 
And then there came to that country four young 
teenage Americans on a summer trip arranged by 
the American Field Service. During the 4 months 
of their stay they learned the language of the 
country ; they lived in a private home and partook 
of the life of their hosts. They learned at first 
hand how these people lived and played and 
worked and thought. Their presence was discov- 
ered by the Chief of State, who asked to meet 
them. These four young men spent an evening 
with him discussing in his native tongue his coun- 
try and his people. He told our Ambassador the 
next day how wrong he had been. “These Amer- 
icans,” he said, “in 4 months have learned to un- 
derstand the people of my country almost better 
than I understand them myself, and they have 
made me and my people understand the real 
America.” 

Mutual understanding through communication 
between peoples of the way they live and think 
and work and play—through the communication 
of their culture—that is cultural diplomacy. 
Those teenage boys were cultural diplomats of a 
very high order. 

Cultural diplomacy seeks to build up a social 
environment of mutual trust in which peoples 
can attempt to understand each other and thrash 
out their problems without resorting to force. 
Cultural diplomacy is designed to develop in all 
peoples a world outlook, a basic awareness of com- 
munity matters as they affect the larger area of 
world affairs. 


International Educational Exchange Program 


To coordinate the Government’s efforts in this 
field the Department of State has created the of- 
fice which I now hold as head of the Bureau of 
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International Cultural Relations. Under my ju- 
risdiction in the bureau is the well-known Interna- 


tional Educational Exchange Program, which 
provides for the exchange of approximately 6,500 
students, teachers, professors, and specialists be- 
tween the United States and about 100 countries 
each year. It includes the famous Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt programs. Some of you may have 
personal knowledge of these programs because of 
family members or neighbors who have won Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt grants to travel abroad. 
I wonder how many of you here today have chil- 
dren in the classrooms of the six foreign teach- 
ers from England, France, Germany, and Can- 
ada who are teaching in Virginia this year. Our 
teacher from France is right here in Richmond, 
and the others are in Winchester, Charlottesville, 
South Norfolk, Princess Anne, and Waynesboro. 

Overseas this year, Virginia students from 
Smithfield, Quinton, Arlington, Flint Hill, Ports- 
mouth, Richmond, and Norfolk are at universities 
in France, Holland, Colombia, Germany, Den- 
mark, Argentina, Austria, Italy, and England. A 
member of the staff of the Rena B. Wright School 
in South Norfolk is spending the year teaching at 
an elementary school in Lancashire, England. A 
professor of history at Randolph-Macon College 
in Ashland is doing research at the University of 
London, and the president of the Hampton Insti- 
tute recently spent 3 months in India lecturing on 
education. 

Last year one of our most effective cultural 
ambassadors was Dr. James A. Wellard of Long- 
wood College in Farmville, Virginia. Dr. Well- 
ard was very successful in conveying the idea of 
a free press to his journalism students at the 
University of Tehran in Iran. The State of 
Virginia is already making a fine contribution to 
cultural diplomacy. 

The International Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram also provides support to American-spon- 
sored schools in other countries. Many of these 
schools are staffed by American teachers and 
provide an introduction to the American way of 
life to thousands of foreign students who might 
never have a chance to visit the United States. 

The program has been building slowly but 
surely since the war. More than 65,000 of its 
alumni, in every State of the Union and in every 
corner of the globe, are constant sources of truth 
about the countries they visited. This group is 
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a steadily growing bulwark against the harsh 
effects of Communist false propaganda and the 
psychological block of which I spoke. The 
exchange program is one of our most valuable 
tools in our long-range effort to build a lasting 
peace. 


Other Exchange Programs 

There is also the President’s Special Interna- 
tional Program for Cultural Presentations. This 
program assists American performing artists and 
athletes to appear in other countries. Most of 
you have read, I’m sure, of the outstanding suc- 
cess of the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra in its recent tour of Europe and the 
Soviet Union and of the National Symphony 
Orchestra in South America. Many other attrac- 
tions have gone abroad under this program, includ- 
ing the San Francisco Ballet, the Roger Wagner 
Chorale, the Woody Herman Jazz Band, and 
Blanche Thebom, the Metropolitan Opera singer. 

When Miss Thebom visited Baghdad 3 sum- 
mers ago, a few thousand women of the city 
jammed into a movie theater after the last show 
to listen to her sing, with the temperature hov- 
ering at 100 degrees. To these women, Miss 
Thebom was more than just a great singer; she 
was the symbol of the social emancipation the 
women of the Middle East are determined to 
achieve. A few weeks ago the newspapers re- 
ported that women were appearing in streets of 
Kabul, Afghanistan, without their traditional 
veils and heavy robes. We had a preview of this 
development last March, when the sister-in-law 
of the King of Afghanistan visited the United 
States under our exchange program to consult 
with educators and social welfare experts. 

Another office in my bureau is the East-West 
Contacts Staff, which administers the student 
exchange program between the United States and 
the Soviet bloc nations after it has been skillfully 
negotiated through the able work of my friend 
and your cousin, Ambassador Bill Lacy of 


Leesburg. 
Outside the Bureau of International Cultural 
Relations—in organizations like the United 


States Information Agency, the International 
Cooperation Administration, the Defense Depart- 
ment, the National Institutes of Health, the 
Library of Congress, and a host of others—there 
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are many activities that involve the movement 
of people and cultural materials between the 
United States and other countries. 

The International Cooperation Administration 
brought 8,000 foreign citizens to the United 
States for training last year and sent more than 
3,500 American technicians abroad to teach skills 
to the peoples of other countries. Under its vari- 
ous information programs the United States 
Information Agency arranges for the translation 
and sale of American books in other countries, 
the teaching of English to about 200,000 foreign 
students each year in 55 countries, the purchase 
of American textbooks for foreign educational 
institutions, and the maintenance of libraries and 
reading rooms in hundreds of foreign cities. 

The first Americans to visit the Soviet Union 
as members of cultural delegations in 1958 were 
caught flatfooted by the question, “What do you 
think of Willis Conover?” None of the visitors 
had ever heard of Willis Conover, much less 
thought anything about him. They later found 
out that Willis Conover is heard regularly by mil- 
lions of people outside the United States who 
listen to his broadcasts of jazz music over the 
Voice of America. Although his broadcasts are 
in English and he used to be hampered by radio 
jamming, Willis Conover is one of the best known 
and most popular representatives of American 
culture abroad. 

Outside of the Government—in the private sec- 
tor—the exchange programs of universities, 
foundations, service clubs, sororities, and fraterni- 
ties are greater in scope than those of all Govern- 
ment agencies combined. 

Last year, more than 47,000 foreign students 
were enrolled at American institutions of higher 
learning. Less than 5 percent had United States 
Government support. We know also that approx- 
imately 78,000 foreign nationals came to the 
United States in 1958 for cultural purposes. In 
addition to the students and teachers engaged in 
academic pursuits, there were business executives 
who came for training, journalists and authors on 
temporary assignments, professional people at- 
tending international conferences, performing 
artists and athletes, and doctors holding intern- 
ships and residencies at American hospitals. 

Traveling in the other direction were approxi- 
mately 28,000 Americans engaged in cultural proj- 
ects. Add to this figure the military, Government, 
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and business employees stationed abroad and you 
have a picture of 2 percent of the American popu- 
lation living among other peoples, providing a 
daily image of the United States to millions of 
foreign citizens in all walks of life. 


A Crusade for All the People 


But remember one thing: It doesn’t do any 
good at all to send Americans abroad if they are 
going with a psychological block which keeps them 
from communicating with those whom they meet 
or amongst whom they live abroad. One of the 
secretaries who worked for me for 3 years when I 
was at the Embassy in Paris told me that she had 
met and talked to only one Frenchman during the 
3 years she had been in Paris and he had insulted 
her. I retorted that in the telling of such a story 
she was insulting herself and the whole of 
America. 

It doesn’t do any good for foreigners to come to 
this country and not receive the personal atten- 
tion and courtesies necessary to establish real 
communication. Neglect of our foreign visitors 
is not only bad manners; it can do lasting damage 
to our international relationships. 

May I enlist the active help of everyone here in 
this great work? There are two things to be 
done: We must educate ourselves and our children 
for world responsibility, and we must bring the 
peoples of the world right into our own commu- 
nities. We must teach our children to think of 
foreign lands with the same naturalness and antic- 
ipation and delight as they think of their own. 
We must turn every town and hamlet of the 
United States into a Burns, Kansas, which has 
become known all over the world as a town where 
foreigners are welcomed in every house and at 
every table. 

What can you do in this work?) As community 
leaders and mothers, one of your primary concerns 
is education. Many of you sit on school boards. 
Most of you belong to parent-teacher associations. 
All of you are interested in education. Reexam- 
ine the educational systems in your area from the 
international point of view. Are they adequate 
to maintain United States leadership in a rapidly 
changing world? Is there sufficient foreign lan- 
guage instruction? Are the cultures of the Middle 
East, Latin America, Africa, and Asia being 
presented properly, if at all? Do you have for- 
eign students and teachers in your schools to inject 
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different ideas and stimulate interest in other 
peoples? We need more cultural ambassadors, 
Are your schools doing the job? 

How many of you have come into contact with 
foreign students in your own communities? There 
were 331 enrolled at 32 universities and colleges in 
Virginia last year. They must be made to feel at 
home and be given a chance to gather firsthand 
knowledge of our institutions—our homes, thea- 
ters, sporting events, churches, shopping centers, 
factories, elections, and every other aspect of our 
way of life. There is only one way to do this, and 
that is to invite them. Organized hospitality for 
foreign visitors is one of the most important con- 
tributions any community can make to the success- 
ful conduct of our foreign policy. I am sure you 
are doing this, but do a great deal more. <A for- 
eigner who has tasted the hospitality of a Virginia 
home will not easily forget America. 

I urge you all, therefore, to think about the re- 
lationships of your communities to the rest of the 
world. Remember that in this most important 
task of developing an atmosphere of confidence 
and trust among peoples the Government’s basic 
role is to provide guidance and coordination. The 
heavy burden of cultural diplomacy is on the indi- 
vidual and the community. 

This is, indeed, a crusade. It is not one to which 
governments can draft their peoples; it is a cru- 
sade of all the peoples on earth joining in a com- 
mon effort to establish mutual understanding. 

Our children and grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren must find it just as easy and natural 
to sit down and share a meal with a man from 
Istanbul or Athens or Rome or Moscow as to dine 
with a man from San Francisco or Dallas or Chi- 
cago or, yes, even Boston! 

We must bring up our youth to drop the word 
“foreign” from their vocabulary. We must teach 
them to speak many languages. But languages 
are no barriers to the very young. Rockets will 
take future generations in a few minutes or sec- 
onds over distances over which ships carried our 
ancestors in weeks or months. 

But, while we watch with awe and admiration 
the progress of physical communication, let us not 
neglect a far more important element—in fact, the 
very basis of human relationships—that is, the 
mental and spiritual communication which leads 
to understanding. President Eisenhower, speak- 
ing to a group of foreign teachers who had been 
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invited to visit this country by the Department of 
State, said to them : ? 


We shall not be serving mankind well if we become 
obsessed with just the business of putting new satellites 
into orbit—so obsessed that we overlook the fact that we 
have some real problems left right here on earth. We 
need to put new ideas—and more of them—into orbit. 


And we must use every resource at our command to see 
that people everywhere achieve greater understanding of 
each other before it is too late. 


I know of no more valuable or effective resource 
in existence than this audience here before me. 
Please join us—we need your help. 


The Growing Importance of U.S.-Brazil Cooperation 


by John Moors Cabot 
Ambassador to Brazil? 


International relations are often so complicated 
that it is difficult to understand them. People 
forget not only what has happened even recently 
but also basic principles. There are simple truths 
in regard to foreign affairs which we should al- 
ways bear in mind—which indeed any nation will 
forget to its peril. 

One is that it is both the right and the duty of 
every government to try to uphold the national in- 
terests in conducting its foreign relations. No 
foreign office would consciously do something 
which it knew was contrary to the interests of its 
own country. In that sense we are all nation- 
alists—we are all striving to promote our respec- 
tive countries’ interests. It is right and proper 
that we should do so. Nationalism expresses the 
dissatisfaction without which there could be no 
progress and no national fulfillment. As friends 
of Brazil we welcome all that contributes to 
Brazil’s progress. 

No one would reject the basic premise that in the 
world of today nations must cooperate. No 
patriot, no matter how fervent he may be, rejects 
foreign collaboration with his country, if it is 
clearly in his country’s interest. Curiously 
enough, and inconsistently enough, he may demand 
it—he may insist that other nations do for his 
Snincinsiioasete 

*For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 5, 1959, p. 479. 

‘Address made before the American Chamber of Com- 


merce for Brazil (Sio Paulo) at So Paulo, Brazil, on 
Oct. 15. 
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country what he would not have his country do for 
them. 

Here then is another simple truth. Nations if 
they are wise do not ask of others what they would 
not be prepared to do themselves if circumstances 
were reversed. In an enlightened sense, that is in 
the national interest. Indeed, to demand more of 
other nations than we are prepared to give our- 
selves is not only selfish; it may be very contrary 
to the national interest. 

There is today, of course, a small minority in 
every free nation of the world which deliberately 
works against the national interest—which works 
consciously, vigorously, unscrupulously to pro- 
mote the great imperialism of our time. In Brazil 
it betrays Brazil’s interests as readily as it attacks 
those of the United States. It would subject us all, 
as the leaders of this imperialism so often con- 
veniently remind us, to its ruthless yoke. It is 
curious that any patriot should be deceived by the 
propaganda of this imperialism’s agents; yet it 
often happens. 

Obviously in every country there will be wide 
differences of opinion as to what is fair and where 
the balance lies in a country’s dealings with other 
nations. Citizens who equally love their country 
may differ widely as to how the country’s interests 
may best be advanced. Recent experiences of Vice 
President Nixon suggest that some nations value 
more highly the mere hope that the strength of the 
United States—moral and material—will help 
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them to regain their lost freedom than other na- 
tions, now free and allied with us, value our solemn 
pledge that if need be we will defend their freedom 
as we would our own. 

We must respect honest differences of opinion ; 
we may properly uphold our own but should re- 
member we may be wrong. It is unfortunately 
the fact that the people of most countries are 
more conscious of what their country has done for 
others than of what other countries have done for 
them. 

No nation can prosper in peace without enjoy- 
ing friendly, mutually beneficial relations with 
other countries. No nation can defend itself in 
a major war without allies. No nation can assure 
itself of peace through self-isolation or neutrality. 
When aggressive forces are on the prowl in the 
world, peace depends upon the existence of a coali- 
tion of nations determined to uphold it which is 
so strong and resolute that any aggressor knows 
that if he moves he will be crushed, whatever else 
happens. 

From the earliest years of Brazilian independ- 
ence, Brazil and the United States have enjoyed 
the friendliest and most cooperative relations. 
We were the first nation to recognize Brazil’s in- 
dependence, and we warned extracontinental na- 
tions that we would consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any newly inde- 
pendent American nation—which obviously 
included Brazil—an unfriendly act. 

Brazil and the United States seem predestined 
by nature and history to cooperate. We are the 
two greatest republics of this hemisphere. In a 
world in which our present inter-American rela- 
tionships did not exist, great Brazilian statesmen, 
such as the Barao do Rio Branco, based their 
foreign policy on United States support. Joa- 
quim Nabuco, Brazil’s first Ambassador to the 
United States, ably promoted that policy. I re- 
call vividly when I came here as a junior secretary 
how close the relations were between our Ambas- 
sador, Edwin Morgan, and many Brazilian offi- 
cials, with the result that they could work together 
effectively toward the solution of many basic 
inter-American problems. 


Brazil’s Role in International Affairs 


The United States has a great debt of gratitude 
for the brilliant role which Brazil has played in 
inter-American affairs. It is one of the glories of 
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Brazilian diplomacy that over the years it was 
able to reconcile the differences between some of 
the other American Republics and the United 
States. That is in the noble Brazilian diplomatic 
tradition, and it is one of the reasons for the 
great prestige of Brazilian diplomacy in the world 
today. It is perhaps ironic that the role of Brazil 
as mediator in our inter-American differences was 
once asserted when we were trying to impose de- 
mocracy on several Caribbean republics—which 
resulted eventually in our formal acceptance of 
the principle of nonintervention—and is now be- 
ing exerted with other American Republics to 
dissuade them from tossing aside this vital prin- 
ciple. If we today have continental solidarity, it 
is in large measure due to the skill and vision of 
Brazilian diplomacy. 

That thought scarcely needs proving. It is 
written in the proud history of a nation which has 
waged peace rather than war. Let us think, for 
example, of the Leticia incident, when Brazil’s 
distinguished Foreign Minister Afranio de Mello 
Franco furnished the leadership which peacefully 
solved an acute incident between two sister re- 
publics. Let us think of Brazil’s important role 
in the settlement of the Chaco war. And for 
nearly two decades it has been Brazil’s leadership 
which has contributed so much to maintain the 
peace between Peru and Ecuador. Whenever an 
acute question arises in inter-American relations, 
we have become accustomed to Brazil’s wise, far- 
sighted diplomacy and the tranquilizing effects of 
its efforts. Order and progress has ever been a 
Brazilian aspiration, and it is one which we have 
shared. 

We have particular reason to remember grate- 
fully Brazil’s cooperation after we were attacked 
at Pearl Harbor. The United States in early 
1942 lay under the shadow of that stinging defeat. 
It was at that moment that Brazilian diplomacy, 
recognizing fundamental Brazilian interests and 
determined to uphold the freedoms of our West- 
ern World, took the leadership in the alinement 
of Latin America with other free nations in their 
mortal struggle. We must never forget the cour- 
age of such great Brazilians as Getulio Vargas 
and Oswaldo Aranha at that crucial moment. 
Brazil’s cooperation, whether we think of the mil- 
itary facilities it extended to us or the economic 
help it poured out in the war effort, was of ines- 
timable importance in our common victory. The 
bases which Brazil made available to us were 4 
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mighty bridge over which our military supplies 
flowed to smite our enemies. When Brazil was 
attacked, as we were, for helping free nations, it 
not only alined itself against the Axis powers but 
sent important forces to the Italian front. Gal- 
lant Brazilian blood sealed with ours our common 
ideal of preserving our freedom. Let us remem- 
ber that Brazil deliberately chose the path of co- 
operation with us in the Second World War de- 
spite its dangers. Brazil has ever sought the 
peace of reason but not the peace of appeasement 
and injustice. 


Cooperation in Economic Field 


Brazil and the United States seem equally pre- 
destined to cooperate economically. Brazil is the 
world’s largest coffee producer; the United States 
buys 58 percent of Brazil’s coffee export. On the 
other side of the ledger, Brazil imports vast quan- 
tities of our manufactures and Temperate Zone 
products. This mutually beneficial trade remains, 
incidentally, the most effective way we can aid in 
Brazil’s development—far more important in its 
beneficent effects than any special economic help 
our Government is in a position to provide or any 
trade which might be developed with totalitarian 
nations. As Brazil develops and industrializes, 
that trade will further expand. 

The United States has often been criticized in 
Brazil for not providing more cooperation to Bra- 
zil’s economic development. I shall leave it to 
others to decide whether this criticism is just or 
not; but our economic cooperation in Brazil’s de- 
velopment has certainly been extensive. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank has extended credits to Brazil 
for $1.337 billion for 257 projects—in terms of 
money about 15 percent of all its loans to foreign 
countries. Private American banks and the In- 
ternational Bank, largely financed by the United 
States and private American investors, have made 
loans of $258 million and $292 million respec- 
tively toward Brazilian development. An Inter- 
American Development Bank,? to which the 
United States has provided about half its capital 
of $1 billion, is about to start operating, and the 
United States has now proposed a $1 billion In- 
ternational Development Association * to supple- 
ment the International Bank. Both of these in- 
stitutions clearly owe much of their inspiration 


* For background, see BULLETIN of June 22, 1959, p. 928. 
* Tbid., Oct. 19, 1959, p. 531. 
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to President [Juscelino] Kubitschek’s imaginative 
OPA [Operation Pan America] proposal.* Cru- 
zeiro payments for agricultural surplus products 
have been loaned to Brazil for development pur- 
poses in an amount equal to approximately $150 
million; and Brazil, by paying in cruzeiros, has 
had its exchange balances relieved of a corre- 
sponding burden. 

Private United States investments have made 
important contributions to Brazil’s development. 
American citizens and companies have over $1.3 
billion invested in Brazil. This capital in 1955 
furnished employment to 94,000 Brazilians, re- 
sulted in purchases of $427 million of supplies and 
equipment from Brazilian sources, and paid taxes 
in Brazil totaling $77 million. Of the personnel 
employed, less than 1,000 were Americans. Train- 
ing in specialized skills has been provided to thou- 
sands of Brazilians both locally and in the United 
States. 

A further important contribution which the 
United States has made to Brazil’s development 
is through our point 4 work. True to our tradi- 
tion of cooperation, funds for this work are 
provided by both Governments. United States 
experts initiate the project, and as Brazilian 
technicians are trained the project is turned over 
to them. Point 4 then moves to a new field. The 
cooperative health service, now largely turned 
over, serves some 8 million Brazilians and has in- 
creased life expectancy in the Amazonian area by 
10 years. It has trained over 1,000 doctors, nurses, 
and technicians. The training-within-industry 
program here in Sao Paulo, operated by this 
State, trained 27,000 supervisors and foremen and, 
indirectly, many times that number. The joint 
agricultural program trained about 2,500 agricul- 
turalists in 1958 and served hundreds of thousands 
of Brazilians in 11 States. Point 4 has assisted 
the Getulio Vargas Foundation in establishing the 
first business administration school in South 
America. It cooperated in an expanded public 
and business administration program, extended 
help in a variety of technical educational projects, 
helped survey Brazil’s iron ore resources, fur- 
nished technical assistance to Brazil’s railways, 
and provided both technical help and equipment 
to Brazilian air navigation. Its latest and most 
important project is to cooperate in the eradica- 


‘For background, see ibid., June 30, 1958, p. 1090, and 


Oct. 13, 1958, p. 575. 
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tion from this vast territory of the scourge of 
malaria—just as the scourge of yellow fever was 
virtually eradicated years ago with the coopera- 
tion of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Other Areas of Cooperation 

The figures of our very important military aid 
to Brazil are confidential, but I can mention that 
Brazil has obtained from us two cruisers, four 
destroyers, eight destroyer escorts, and two sub- 
marines, and further destroyers are still to be de- 
livered. Brazil on its part has cooperated by 
permitting us temporarily to establish a missile- 
tracking base on Fernando de Noronha. 

Brazilian professors and students have gone to 
the United States and American professors and 
students have come here under the auspices of 
our exchange-of-persons and Fulbright programs. 
Over 2,300 Brazilian technicians have received ad- 
vance training abroad under the point 4 program. 
Brazilian citizens, with the cooperation of Ameri- 
can residents and some help from official sources, 
have set up some 56 binational centers, where we 
can get to know each other’s culture an‘ iat suage 
better. To mention but one more exu..ple of 
cooperation, in the past 5 years some $16 million 
of food has been distributed by private American 
organizations to Brazilians who needed it. 

I have no intention of entering into the domes- 
tic controversies regarding Brazil’s internal de- 
velopment, but I do think it pertinent to register 
the fact that it has been very rapid and that 
United States cooperation in it has been impor- 
tant. Cold statistics give little enough idea of 
its importance. Basic factors in a nation’s de- 
velopment are such items as steel, electric power, 
transportation, and fuel. Volta Redonda, Bra- 
zil’s greatest steel plant, stands as a monument to 
Brazilian-American cooperation. Thanks largely 
to its ever-expanding output, Brazil's steel pro- 
duction is now some eight times greater than it 
was 14 years ago. In 7 years Brazil’s electric- 
power output has doubled; and American public 
or private capital has played an important role 
in building this increased capacity. American 
loans are helping to rehabilitate Brazil’s railways 
and their equipment and to buy equipment for 
Brazilian air lines. The United States has sold 
cargo vessels at low prices to Brazil. American 
capital has not participated to any considerable 
extent in the development of Brazil’s fuel re- 
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sources, but I am glad to note that Brazil's oi] 
production under Petrobras is now 20 times what 
it was 5 years ago, since this is of vital impor. 
tance to Brazil’s development and exchange 
position. 

American private capital in Brazil is today 
making trucks, tires, electrical equipment, phar. 
maceuticals, chemicals, business machines, and 
many other products which contribute to Brazil’s 
economic development. One automobile manufac- 
turer is buying from 1,500 Brazilian factories; 
one American retail chain has helped Brazilian 
manufacturers to make hundreds of articles which 
it sells, thus reducing its importations from 55 
percent to 2 percent of its sales. 


Mutual Benefits of U.S.-Brazil Partnership 


Both in Brazil and the United States there is 
today some criticism of our cooperation. In the 
United States there are people who refer to our 
aid programs as “giveaway programs”—so close 
to the term entreguismo which we hear in Brazil, 
Let me say that, if I am an entreguista because I 
favor our cooperation in Brazil’s development, I 
am proud of it. Of course our programs favor 
Brazil; but they also favor us, and, \-arm as is the 
friendship I feel for Brazil, I would not recom- 
mend them if they did not. Experience has shown 
that Brazil’s stability, prosperity, and progress 
help us, too. 

I do not think it would profit either of us to dis- 
cuss which nation derives the more from our co- 
operation. It is true that, between friendly na- 
tions as between individual friends, there is an 
unspoken understanding that there will be some 
balance between the favors which each, within his 
capacities, extends to the other. Neither nations 
nor individuals benefit from discussing these 
things; unless the balance be completely awry, the 
only effect of this would be to reduce drastically 
the cooperation each receives from the other. It 
has been on the basis of,complete mutual confi- 
dence that Brazil and the United States have tra- 
ditionally collaborated. 

The point which I wish to underscore—which 
I cannot sufficiently underscore—is that both our 
nations have benefited enormously from our co- 
operation. Every act of cooperation extended by 
either nation to the other has benefited both, and 
if in individual cases one has benefited more than 
the other there has in the aggregate been an ap- 
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proximate balance. We have together defended 
our independence, our freedom, our security; we 
have upheld the peace of this hemisphere; we have 
kept from our shores the ravages of two world 
wars. Both nations have benefited from our close 
economic ties. If Brazil today is rapidly becom- 
ing one of the world’s greatest nations, I think we 
can justly take pride in the share, modest though 
it be, that we have taken in its growth. The im- 
portance of our partnership grows with the growth 
of Brazil. 

There are voices raised today to break that part- 
nership. It is, of course, useless to argue with 
those who consciously serve an alien dictatorship 
implacably hostile to both our countries and all 
they stand for. But to those who wish to build up 
and not to tear down their countries and who yet 
sincerely think it would be to their country’s ad- 
vantage to break this partnership, or who recom- 
mend measures which would have that effect, I 
would suggest further consideration. Each coun- 
try could beyond question do great harm to the 
other country in our historic partnership. Surely, 
nevertheless, if one considers anything that might 
be done in either country to hurt the other, it 
should be clear that such action would be almost 
equally harmful to both countries—and that retali- 
ations would likewise hurt both. Thus, Brazil 
could adopt a new political orientation only at the 
cost of endangering its own security as well as that 
of the United States; the United States could hurt 
Brazilian coffee only at the cost of wrecking our 
fruitful political collaboration and destroying an 
important market for our exports. Any objective 
analysis can only conclude that our cooperation 
was indeed foreordained. 

If there are any of us here who are inclined to 
criticize the cooperation of extremists of opposite 
wings against us, let us remember that precisely 
this has happened in the United States also. The 
isolationist Nye committee tried to pin the label of 
“merchants of death” on our munitions industry 
at the very moment that World War II was ap- 
proaching. Was it of no significance that Alger 
Hiss, demonstrated to have been a Communist 
agent, was counsel for that committee? It is not 
only in other countries that Communist slogans be- 
come the battle cry of the extreme right. 

When hatred and faleshood are heaped on those 
of us who favor international collaboration by the 
agents of a ruthless alien tyranny, it is a good sign 
that our work has not been useless. It is some- 
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what discouraging, however, to find people who 
on basic issues think very much as we do inno- 
cently joining with these agents in attacks on us. 
The United States and Brazil may differ as to 
means; yet there is no substantial difference be- 
tween us as to ends. Specifically, we are de- 
lighted at every new triumph in Brazil’s develop- 
ment. Our nations have a long, magnificent rec- 
ord of collaboration which has promoted the 
interests of both. I am confident that the two 
Governments will continue that collaboration and 
that the two peoples will demand that they do so. 
Surely history will record, if we do this, how right 
we were and, if we do not, that it was the begin- 
ning of disaster for us both. 


U.S. Intensifies Enforcement of Laws 
Governing Departure for Cuba 


Following are the texts of an announcement by 
the Department of Justice and a letter from Sec- 
retary Herter to Lawrence E. Walsh, Acting At- 
torney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of Justice announced on No- 
vember 1 (for release on November 2) that, acting 
in response to a request of the President to Attor- 
ney General William P. Rogers, representatives 
of the Department of Justice, the State Depart- 
ment and the Federal Aviation Agency had on 
that date agreed upon procedures that will inten- 
sify enforcement of the laws governing departure 
of persons from the United States to Cuba includ- 
ing departures of citizens of Cuba who have 
sought refuge in this country, with particular 
reference to flights by private aircraft... The fol- 
lowing action was taken : 

1. Under Presidential proclamation No. 3004, 
issued January 17, 1953, certain powers and duties 
of the President under Section 215 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act were delegated to the 


?For texts of a Department statement expressing con- 
cern over U.S.-Cuban relations and a telegram from the 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, R. R. 
Rubottom, Jr., to the chairman of the Inter-American 
Peace Committee, offering U.S. cooperation on the prob- 
lem of Latin American exiles in the United States, see 
BULLETIN of Nov. 16, 1959, pp. 715 and 716. 
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Secretary of State, including the responsibility to 
decide when departures of aliens and citizens from 
the United States would be detrimental to the in- 
terests of this country. Under that delegated au- 
thority, the Secretary of State may call upon other 
agencies of the government to implement enforce- 
ment of the Immigration and Nationality Act and 
any regulations issued pursuant thereto. Thus, 
in the present situation, the Secretary of State is 
authorized to ask, and now has asked, the Attor- 
ney General to prevent departure by private air- 
craft from the United States to Cuba of aliens or 
citizens whenever it appears that their entry into 
Cuba is being attempted for the purpose of start- 
ing or furthering civil strife in that country. 

2. In anticipation of the request of the Secre- 
tary of State, Commissioner Joseph M. Swing of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service al- 
ready has dispatched to Florida a special force of 
more than 100 officers, with necessary planes, auto- 
mobiles, communications and other equipment, to 
reenforce the operations of the Service in that 
State. General Swing says that Immigration of- 
ficers are now being deployed throughout the al- 
most 200 airports in Florida and are ready to 
institute continuous vigilant guard to prevent un- 
authorized flights from the United States to Cuba 
by persons whose departure would be prejudicial 
to the interests of the United States. 

3. The Federal Aviation Agency has prepared 
for immediate issuance a regulation requiring 
that any person operating a civil aircraft for 
flight into or over Cuba file within one hour prior 
to time of departure a written flight plan which 
will disclose, in addition to technical flight data, 
the destination of the plane, the names of pas- 
sengers, the names of crew and the nature of any 
cargo carried. This regulation will further 
require departure of such planes from designated 
international airports. 

All information available to the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency regarding flights to Cuba and all 
flight plans are to be made available to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

The Federal Aviation Agency warned that all 
pilots holding its certificates when in Cuban air 
space are expected to abide by the laws and 
regulations of Cuba. 

Filing of a false flight plan under the new regu- 
lation will subject those responsible to criminal 
prosecution. Failure to comply with the require- 
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ment to file a flight plan will subject violators to 
a possible civil penalty of $1,000 and loss of 
certificate. 

Under Section 215 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, if a plane is used as an instru- 
ment for the illegal departure of a person from 
the United States, the plane is subject to confis- 
cation, in addition to criminal penalties which 
may be imposed upon the violator. 


TEXT OF SECRETARY HERTER’S LETTER 


Octoser 31, 1959 


Dear Mr. Watsu: The continued friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and the other 
nations in the Caribbean area are important to 
the national defense of the United States and to 
measures taken by the United States for the 
defense of other countries in compliance with our 
treaty commitments. The usual friendly rela- 
tions between this Government and the govern- 
ments of such other nations may be embarrassed 
by allegations that aliens use our territory as a 
base of operations for starting or furthering civil 
strife against the governments of such nations. 
The Government of the United States has in the 
past diligently investigated all available informa- 
tion involving the possible violation of laws 
designed to prevent such activities and has 
brought before the courts all those cases where 
sufficient evidence existed. 

The close geographic proximity of Cuba to the 
United States poses a special problem. It has 
been asserted that aliens have recently used pri- 
vate aircraft which have departed from the 
United States to make possible the dropping of 
leaflets and to engage in other activities for the 
purpose of starting or furthering civil strife in 
that country. I find that the departure of any 
alien from the United States to Cuba (including 
its air space) in such manner for these purposes 
is prejudicial to the interests of the United States. 

In exercise of the power delegated to me by 
Presidential Proclamation 3004 and in accordance 
with the rules and regulations prescribed there- 
under, I therefore request that, pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 215 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 190) and the regula- 
tions of the Secretary of State relating thereto, 22 
C.F.R. 46, you prevent the departure from the 
United States to Cuba by such means of any alien 
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who appears to be departing for the purpose of 
starting or furthering civil strife in the territory 
of the Republic of Cuba or aiding or abetting 
therein. 

It has also been asserted that United States citi- 
zens have from time to time aided and abetted the 
promotion of civil strife in Cuba by facilitating or 
participating in the illegal departure of aliens 
from the United States to Cuba by private air- 
craft and by other acts intended for this purpose. 
Accordingly, pursuant to the power delegated to 
me by the aforesaid proclamation I hereby request 
that in accordance with the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder, 22 C.F.R. 53, when it appears 
that any citizen of the United States or any per- 
son who owes allegiance to the United States is 
attempting or seeking to depart from the United 
States by such means for the purpose of starting 
or furthering civil strife in Cuba or aiding or 
abetting therein, you temporarily prevent the de- 
parture of said person in order to permit the com- 
pletion of an appropriate investigation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Curist1an A. Herter 


U.S. and Panama Exchange Notes 
on Anti-American Demonstrations 


Following are the texts of a note delivered on 
November 3 and an aide memoire delivered on 
October 21 by the U.S. Ambassador to Panama, 
Julian F. Harrington, to the Foreign Minister of 
Panama, Miguel J. Moreno, Jr., together with the 
text of a Panamanian note of November 4. 


TEXTS OF U.S. NOTE AND AIDE MEMOIRE 


Press release 773 dated November 3 
Note of November 3 


Under instructions from my Government I have 
the honor to protest the unwarranted desecration 
that took place today of the American flag flying 
at the Chancery of the United States Embassy in 
honor of the Panamanian Independence Day by a 
group of approximately 150 persons. I also pro- 
test the damage to the United States Government 
property inflicted both at the Chancery and offices 
of the United States Information Service on the 
same occasion. 
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At approximately 12:45 p.m. a group congre- 
gated in front of the Chancery. Soon thereafter 
they lowered the American flag and raised the 
Panamanian flag on the staff. They thereupon 
tore the American flag into shreds. At the same 
time members of the group threw stones breaking 
a considerable number of windows. They there- 
upon departed in a group carrying the remnants 
of the American flag. 

Earlier a large group congregated in front of 
the building of the United States Information 
Service and shattered practically all the windows 
on the first and second floors. Ironically enough, 
the United States Information Service display 
window featured Panamanian Independence. 

My Government regards the desecration of the 
American flag and damage to American property 
as seriously endangering the good relations be- 
tween our two countries. The foregoing actions, 
moreover, took place despite the contents of the 
Aide Memoire I delivered to Your Excellency on 
October 21. 


Aide Memoire of October 21 


The Ambassador of the United States of Amer- 
ica is appreciative of the reassuring statements 
made to the Chargé d’Affaires ad interim during 
the Ambassador’s recent absence from Panama 
with respect to the demonstrations which certain 
Panamanians have said will take place in the 
Canal Zone on November 3, 1959. The Govern- 
ment of the United States is certain that the Gov- 
ernment of Panama will take whatever steps may 
be necessary in Panama to ensure peace and order 
and to discourage any demonstration in the Canal 
Zone which might have serious consequences, 
thereby endangering the good relations which 
exist between the two countries. 


Empassy OF THE UniTep States oF AMERICA, 
Panama, October 21, 1959. 


TEXT OF PANAMANIAN NOTE 


Unofficial translation 
NovEMBER 4, 1959 

Mr. Ampassapor: I have received Your Excellency’s 
note Number 169 of November 3 expressing Your Ex- 
cellency’s protest for acts of violence committed that 
same day by a group of persons congregated in front of the 
Chancery of the U.S.A. Embassy. 

These actions form a part of a series of incidents which 
occurred yesterday [November 3] and which the Gov- 
ernment has begun to investigate. According to informa- 
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tion received by the Government up to the present, the 
acts committed in front of the Chancery of the U.S.A. 
Embassy were preceded by analogous acts involving a 
Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. 

My Government laments that which happened yester- 
day and in no manner could subscribe to or approve acts 
of the nature that gave rise to Your Excellency’s protest. 

Nevertheless, I should now declare to Your Excellency 
that, with reference to the events that happened yes- 
terday on the border of the Canal Zone, my Government 
has information regarding certain unjustifiable acts, such 
as firing against groups of unarmed Panamanians and 
launching tear;gas bombs in various sectors of the city, 
that resulted ih the wounding of more than forty Pana- 
manian citizens by action of the U.S. armed forces. My 


Government formally protests the attitude assumed and 
the acts committed at certain moments by the police 
forces of the Canal Zone and the military forces that 
came later to reinforce them. And in presenting this 
formal protest my Government trusts that the civilian 
and military authorities of the U.S. in the Canal Zone 
will act in future with greater consideration and pru- 
dence so that the repetition of the events we lament today 
might be avoided. 

I take the opportunity to reiterate to Your Excellency 
the assurances of my highest and most distinguished 
consideration. 


MIGUEL J. MORENO, Jr. 
Minister of Foreign Relations 


The Future of the Mutual Security Program 


by Leonard J, Saccio 


Acting Director, International Cooperation Administration 


Our greatest concern and interest today, I should 
think, is to divine correctly the true meaning of 
the events of the past month, particularly the sig- 
nificance of Mr. Khrushchev’s visit.? 

Of course no one event in history, no matter 
how startling, can be viewed without reference to 
other facts. Hence it may be well to look at and 
consider the past 10 years, a period which cor- 
responds, roughly, with the life of the Mutual 
Security Program. 

Certainly there has been no change in the dogma 
about the ultimate conquest of the world by inter- 
nationalcommunism. Every time he had a chance 
Khrushchev recited the classic Marxist rote— 
feudalism, capitalism, communism—and claimed 
that there was no escape for anyone from this 
social and political determinism. 

But there have been changes, important ones, 
during the past decade. 


* Address made before a joint meeting of the Clerical 
Advisory Council and the Clergy-Industry Relations Ad- 
visory Committee of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers at Washington, D.C., on Oct. 20. 

? Nikita S. Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R., visited the United States Sept. 
15-27. For background, see BULLETIN of Oct. 5, 1959, p. 
476, and Oct. 12, 1959, p. 499. 
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1. The U.S.S.R. has shown a tremendous eco- 
nomic capability. It has developed its resources 
and has achieved outstanding success in science, 
that useful servant for peace or war, good or evil. 

2. Within the Soviet Union there has been a 
relaxation of tyranny and government by secret 
police and a commitment, or at least a promise, to 
give more emphasis to the needs of the people. 

3. The bloc has added a new tool to use in its 
foreign relations outside the bloc—a tool which 
bodes well for world peace in two respects: 

(a) The tool is a peaceful one, namely, economic 
assistance; 

(b) Use of this tool requires decent standards 
of international conduct. For example, the claim 
of “no strings attached” has made it necessary for 
the Soviet Union to continue substantial aid to 
certain countries even though the current policy 
of those countries was unpleasant to the U.S.S.R. 

4. There has been open acknowledgment, in 
recent months, that any future all-out war would 
mean the annihilation of all civilization—the de- 
struction of the “socialist” nations as well as the 
others. 

We can hope, it seems to me, for the eventual 
development within the U.S.S.R. of governmental 
policies and programs more responsive to its 
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| people’s desire for peace—and a chance to obtain 


more material comforts—and more in line with its 
people’s basic lack of interest in world conquest. 


Maintaining Strength for Peace 


From three factors—the apparent changes of 
Soviet tactics, our hard-won experience, our hope 
for further changes—we can deduce our course of 
action, especially the future of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Program. 

First, inasmuch as our present policies of mu- 
tual security and collective defense have been in- 
strumental in bringing about desirable changes 
in Soviet tactics, we must continue these policies 
as long as they are needed—that is, until the Sino- 
Soviet bloc decides to devote its productive capac- 
ity to meeting the peaceful needs of individual 
families and decides to renounce the use of armed 
force to win the world to communism. As long 
as there is an armed threat which can be countered 
only by military strength, we have little choice 
but to maintain our defenses. 

Second, regardless of what happens to the sta- 
tus and cost of defense programs, we are going 
to have greater, not less, need for those parts of 
the Mutual Security Program which are concerned 
with development rather than with defense or 
disaster. 

As to the first, my conclusion is based on the 
success of the past 10 years. Suppose there had 
been no military aid program to help build up 
free-world defense forces, no economic aid to shore 
up the economies of the countries which had to 
have large armies but which had only small in- 
comes. Suppose there had been no adequate free- 
world defense strength, nor real determination to 
resist attack in Korea, in Viet-Nam, in Taiwan, 
or to stand up to threat and bluster in the Middle 
East. Suppose we and our partners had not 
worked together to make the risk of aggression too 
great. Do you think we would be talking today 
about peaceful negotiations? 

Where do we go from here? Proposals for dis- 
armament are springing up like mushrooms after 
rain. These proposals must be considered, not on 
the basis of their source but on the basis of their 
merits. 

We have learned through hard experience that 
the real problem we face is not disarmament as 
such; it is disarmament with safety. We did dis- 
arm at the end of World War II, but the Com- 
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munist bloc did not. Let no one forget it was 
Communist efforts to take over the world by ag- 
gression and armed insurrections which finally 
pushed the United States and its partners into 
reluctant rearmament. Those among the neutrals 
who fall for the myth that we are the “aggressor,” 
encircling the Soviet bloc with air and naval bases, 
should remember that we and our partners put 
our defenses together only after events in Eastern 
Europe, the Middle East, Southeast Asia, and the 
Far East had made it crystal clear that the rulers 
of the Communist empire, unless stopped from the 
outside, would use armed force to try to take over 
their neighbors. We had to stop the outward 
march of Communist armies. We had to keep 
those armies stopped. We had to build armed 
strength on this side to deter aggression from the 
other, and we succeeded. Shall we now give up 
our strength? 

Until we have some kind of workable and en- 
forceable agreements involving inspection or other 
certain methods of control, we cannot afford to 
engage in any one-sided, dangerous disarmament. 
We do not have any real agreements yet; and, 
even should we and our defense partners reach 
agreement with the Russians, there are still the 
Red Chinese to consider. 

We have no choice but to maintain the strength 
for peace which makes negotiation possible until 
we have bona fide agreements. We cannot afford 
military weakness at this crucial time in history: 
and I refer not only to our own military strength 
but equally and importantly to the strength of our 
allies and that part of it which is accounted for 
by military assistance programs and related eco- 
nomic programs within the mutual security ap- 
propriations. 

The balance of power for peace is not yet as- 
sured. We must maintain, not jeopardize, it. 
Hence I do not foresee any lessening in the immedi- 
ate future of the need for the two most costly parts 
of the Mutual Security Program: military assist- 
ance—hardware for allies; and defense support— 
economic backstopping for a dozen countries with 
large defense costs and small economies. 


Opportunity for the Free World 

Now assume, for the sake of argument, that we 
have no further need for defense programs of the 
present size and cost. What will happen to other 
parts of the Mutual Security Program? 
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In a world where nations have freedom of choice 
each one—the old as well as the new, the developed 
as well as the underdeveloped—can look and see 
and judge which general system of organizing the 
affairs of mankind offers it the most, which system 
would be the most advantageous to its interests. 
On the basis of self-interest each nation will then 
choose which system to associate with. 

Should many nations conclude that the Soviet 
system has the most to offer, the balance of popula- 
tion and resources will shift drastically. 

What will the map of the world look like 10 
years from now—or 20? Part of the answer lies 
in ourselves, in our estimate of our own interests, 
in our willingness to pay the cost of jobs that need 
doing, in our ability to see an opportunity as 
clearly as we see a threat. 

The opportunity is this: to work with other 
nations, old and new—maybe even some day with 
the Soviet bloc—to help create economic, social, 
and political conditions in which national freedom 
and personal liberties can flourish, to help build a 
world in which peaceful trade can climb, a world 
in which the human spirit can soar, unbound from 
threats of war, unbound from the shackles of past 
fears and suspicions. 

This opportunity would exist and we should 
take advantage of it even were there no Commu- 
nists in the world. We have, of course, humani- 
tarian reasons for wishing to help other people. 
In addition we have reasons of national interest 
which are equally as compelling as our moral duty 
as individuals. A world torn with strife, a world 
depressed with lack of opportunity, a world in 
which people turn to drastic solutions to their 
problems when they get no effective action from 
existing institutions—in this kind of world we, 
as a people, as a nation, as businessmen, have 
nothing to gain and much to lose. 

In helping to solve the problems which stand in 
the way of economic and social progress in many 
nations of the world, the United States as a Gov- 
ernment has had considerable experience and has 
gained many useful insights. Most of the experi- 
ence has been obtained through those aspects of the 
Mutual Security Program not directly related to 
defense. 

Some of the jobs are relatively easy. For ex- 
ample, it is not too difficult to provide relief sup- 
plies to victims of natural or manmade disasters, 
nor is it too hard a job to give financial support to 
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a government in budgetary distress. In retrospect, 
it was not such a terribly difficult job to supply the 
nations of Western Europe with food, raw ma- 
terials, and machinery which they needed—and, 
more importantly, knew how to use—to restore 
their economic mechanism to a healthy working 
condition. We have even found out that it is pos- 
sible to work successfully on a worldwide basis to 
eradicate a major disease. I refer to malaria. 

All of the above-named activities have elements 
in common: The problem was fairly easy to iden- 
tify, the solution seemed inescapable, and the re- 
sources were available. 


Lessons Learned From Technical Cooperation 


It was when we started working at two other big 
jobs that we ran into difficulty—not permanently 
insurmountable difficulties but matters which will 
take much time and effort to deal with. I refer 
specifically to our activities in helping to finance 
economic development and in helping to develop 
skills, knowledge, and, above all, indigenous insti- 
tutions which will make continued economic, so- 
cial, and political progress possible. 

Our principal governmental mechanism for 
working with other countries to develop skills and 
institutions has been the technical cooperation pro- 
gram. We have learned many lessons. 

First, basic skills and attitudes cannot be trans- 
ferred intact from the United States, or any other 
country, to another culture; they must evolve from 
the conditions and the culture in which they will 
be used. 

Second, a series of unrelated demonstrations, no 
matter how good in itself each one may be, will 
have little effect outside the areas in which the 
demonstrations are made and may last only so long 
as the outside demonstrators stick around. This 
means that we and our partners have to work to 
build local institutions which are capable of oper- 
ating effectively on a countrywide basis. 

Third, in developing service institutions, some 
of the most important are those institutions of 
higher learning responsive to the practical needs 
of citizens and not concerned exclusively with cul- 
tural education. I hope you will understand I am 
not belittling the need for culture nor the need for 
classical education in any society. All I am saying 
is that society has other needs which must be served 
by institutions for higher learning and that these 
other needs should be taken into account. 
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Fourth, we have learned that there is great need 
for business skills, not only the skills of the ad- 
venturous entrepreneur nor just the skills of the 
trader or middleman. There is also a great need 
for management skills. Businesses have to be 
managed; government agencies have to be man- 
aged; countries have to be run; voluntary agen- 
cies, such as farm cooperatives or consumer 
cooperatives, have to be directed; and these man- 
agement skills are among the hardest to help 
develop. It is easy, for example, to train 10,000 
young men to work Indian pumps and to spray 
dieldrin on walls and ceilings of houses in a world- 
wide malaria eradication campaign. It is another 
matter to train people in the business management 
of steel mills, fertilizer plants, glass factories, 
railroads, highway construction and maintenance, 
and 10,000 other various enterprises which are 
found in a modern economy. 

We believe, of course, that as much economic 
activity as possible should be in private hands 
and under private management. In ICA we have 
established an office of private enterprise to help 
make this view known and to help see to it that 
private enterprise is encouraged to do the jobs 
for which it is best fitted. 

Fifth, a great deal more time is required in this 
job of developing service institutions than we had 
at first thought necessary. 

I mention the element of time for two reasons: 
First, we would need more time to do the job even 
if we stuck with the three basic areas of technical 
cooperation; namely, agriculture, education, and 
health. There is still plenty of work to be done in 
these three fields. In addition we have received 
requests and responded favorably to them for 
help in a dozen other major fields including pub- 
lic administration, public safety, and community 
development, as well as industry and labor. Sec- 
ond, as problems in one field approach solution, 
whole new areas are opened up. For example, 
education in the field of public health on a need 
for sanitation may start out with environmental 
sanitation in rural areas and end up with requests 
for loans to put in a safe water supply system 
and a sewage system in the major cities. 


The Essential Job Ahead 

This kind of organic growth in cooperative pro- 
grams leads me to the next point: We are going 
to continue to need money for developmental pur- 
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poses. Not all the funds need come from the 
United States since we expect our European part- 
ners to help—and perhaps even eventually the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Aside from meeting emergencies, aside from 
preventing collapse of countries burdened with 
needed defense forces, the essential job ahead is to 
spark the process of economic development to 
effect a substantial change in the standard of liv- 
ing and conduct of life in those areas now known 
as underdeveloped. In fact, most of the American 
public and the Congress itself apply the test of 
economic growth to measure the success of our 
program. It is not enough that we have prevented 
the advance of communism, that we have provided 
for and supported the defense of the free world, 
that we have fed the victims of famine and given 
shelter to the escapee and refugee, that we have 
helped rehabilitate areas destroyed by war, that 
we have prevented economic chaos in many parts 
of the free world. All this is not enough. We 
must show more: We must show positive progress 
in building flourishing 20th century economies and 
societies in those areas of the world that are still 
to a large extent in the primitive agricultural 
stage. 

The difficulty of the task is enormous, and our 
knowledge is still uncertain. But it is my firm 
conviction that it is the most important job before 
us, and I fervently hope that all nations—and I 
mean al/—can devote their efforts to the develop- 
ment task in peace and understanding. 


Aid Offered Mexico To Alleviate 
Hardships of Pacific Coast Storm 


Following is an exchange of messages between 
President Eisenhower and President Adolfo 
Lépez Mateos of Mexico. 


White House press release dated November 2 
- 
President Eisenhower to President Lopez Mateos 


Ocroser 30, 1959 


Dear Mr. Prestpent: I was shocked to learn of 
the cyclone, floods and landslide that are reported 
to have caused such havoc and loss of life in the 
vicinity of Manzanillo. The American people 
extend heartfelt sympathy to the Mexican people 
in this trying time. Although Ambassador Hill 
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has already been in touch with officials of your 
Government, I want to inform you personally that 
this Government stands ready to cooperate in any 
manner it can in alleviating the hardships now 
being borne by the citizens of Mexico. 
With warm personal regard, 
Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


President Lopez Mateos to President Eisenhower 
OcTosBER 31, 1959 


HIGHLY ESTEEMED Mr. PRESIDENT: I have received with 
sincere emotion the message in which you convey to me 
your regret over the havoc caused by the Pacific cyclone 
in a vast region of the Republic. 

In name of the Mexican people, I deeply appreciate this 
evidence of solidarity which the people of the United 
States manifests to us in these unfortunate moments. 

In the midst of the loss of lives and the destruction 
which the disaster has brought us, this government is con- 
trolling and progressively dominating the situation, and 
you may be assured that we shall not fail to remember 
the cooperation of our friends in case of need. 

I send you affectionate greetings, with my cordial 
consideration. 

ApoLtro Lé6pEz MaTEos 


U.S. and Rumania Begin Talks 
on Financial Claims 


Press release 778 dated November 6 

Representatives of the United States will begin 
negotiations with representatives of the Rumanian 
Government at Washington on November 16, 1959, 
in an effort to arrive at a settlement of the finan- 
cial claims of American nationals against Ru- 
mania. 

Under the terms of the treaty of peace with 
Rumania signed at Paris on February 10, 1947, 
the Rumanian Government is obligated to com- 
pensate United Nations nationals for losses suf- 
fered by reason of the damage, seizure, seques- 
tration, or control of their property in Rumania 
between September 1, 1939, and the coming into 
force of the treaty, September 15, 1947. More- 
over, the Rumanian Government is obligated un- 
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der recognized principles of international law to 
pay prompt, adequate, and effective compensation 
to American nationals whose property interests 
in Rumania were nationalized, expropriated, or 
otherwise taken subsequent to the entry into force 
of the treaty. 

Since the Rumanian Government failed to take 
any effective steps to satisfy claims as provided in 
the treaty and as required by international law, 
the Government of the United States, in August 
1955, exercising its rights under the treaty and 
under international law, vested certain Rumanian 
assets which had remained blocked in the United 
States since World War II. This action, author- 
ized under Public Law 285, 84th Congress, pro- 
vided for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
vested assets to American nationals having claims 
against Rumania. 

The adjudication of American claims against 
Rumania was completed by the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United States on 
August 9, 1959. In accordance with Public Law 
285, awards of the Commission have been certified 
to the United States Treasury for payment out of 
the proceeds of the seized assets of Rumania. To- 
tal awards by the Commission against Rumania 
(exclusive of interest) amounted to slightly more 
than $60 million. The available funds for com- 
pensation to recipients of awards total about $21 
million. The objective of the U.S. in the forth- 
coming negotiations will be to arrive at a final 
settlement of the unsatisfied portion of U.S. 
claims against Rumania. 

These negotiations are being undertaken at the 
initiative of the Rumanian Government, which 
first proposed to discuss these matters early in 
1956. Exploratory talks held at Bucharest in Oc- 
tober 1956,? however, did not result in any agree- 
ment as to how the negotiations should proceed. 
Several exchanges of communications since the 
termination of the Bucharest talks have led to the 
decision to begin negotiations at Washington on 
November 16. 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 21, 1955, p. 845. 
* Tbid., Sept. 17, 1956, p. 444. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U.N. Political Committee Unanimously Approves 


82-Nation Disarmament Resolution 


Following is a statement made in Committee I 
(Political and Security) on October 28 by Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge, US. Representative 
to the General Assembly, together with the text of 
a resolution on disarmament adopted by the com- 
mittee on November 2. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE 


U.S. delegation press release 8278 

Long before the United Nations was founded, 
and, as a matter of fact, ever since, states have 
supported the idea of bringing about real dis- 
armament under effective international control in 
the belief that this would make a mighty contribu- 
tion to building a peaceful world. 

Every year the General Assembly has tried to 
make progress toward genuine disarmament. As 
rapid technological developments have increased 
the awesome destructive power of modern weap- 
ons, making nuclear war a suicidal enterprise, 
interest in bringing about disarmament has 
heightened. 

This year each speaker has emphasized the de- 
sire of his country to see significant action taken 
in the disarmament field. 

In the speech I made here? I even went a little 
further by making some suggestions regarding the 
need to begin to consider complementary steps 
that will eventually be required to maintain peace 
in a disarmed world. I also repeated that the 
United States unreservedly supports the greatest 
possible amount of controlled disarmament. 

I think it has always been clear that compre- 
hensive disarmament may be achieved in various 
ways and by various means. We can go gradu- 





* For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 2, 1959, p. 615. 
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ally, step by step, or we can tackle the problem as 
a whole. 

Technical and political considerations can be 
treated separately, or they can be treated together. 
As for the United States, let me repeat what I 
said earlier: 


We are willing to take large steps or small steps—as 
long as they are real steps taken in confidence and all 
concerned take equal steps together. 


It is crucial that, once we specify and agree on our 
objective, we must be flexible in devising ways and 
procedures to move toward it. 

The way in which we describe our objective is 
unimportant. What is important is that we all 
understand it in the same way. 

The goal has been called “real disarmament.” 
Others refer to it as “comprehensive disarma- 
ment,” a phrase which in the English language is 
particularly descriptive. The resolution before us 
uses the words “general and complete disarma- 
ment.” 

All these phrases mean disarmament right 
across the board, involving all types of weapons, 
covering every means of warfare. There are 
other words that could be used equally well. If 
we use the words “general and complete disarma- 
ment” on one occasion, on another we can just as 
well refer to “comprehensive disarmament.” 

Indeed, the distinguished representative of the 
United Kingdom, Mr. [David] Ormsby-Gore, 
made precisely this point in his speech here the 
other day when, after using the phrase “compre- 
hensive disarmament,” he said : 


I assure you that this single adjective “comprehensive” 
has the same meaning for us as the two adjectives “gen- 
eral and complete” which have been preferred by some 
speakers in this debate. 


To give you another example: Chairman Khru- 
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shchev in his address to the Assembly referred to 
“comprehensive and complete” disarmament. 

Now let me turn to the resolution which we will 
soon be introducing.” 

The first three paragraphs of the preamble re- 
flect certain basic aims of the United Nations— 
the desire to avoid war; the desire to end the arm- 
aments race and to use resources now devoted to 
armaments for man’s benefit; the desire to create 
relations of mutual trust and cooperation. 

The next paragraph recalls the action of the 
Disarmament Commission of this past Septem- 
ber*® when it welcomed the resumption of nego- 
tiations on disarmament as agreed by France, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States in establishing 
the new 10-nation disarmament group. 

The concluding two paragraphs of the pream- 
ble reflect the general comments I have just made 
about the subject of disarmament. They define 
the problem before us, and they make it plain that 
any progress toward the objective of comprehen- 
sive disarmament will contribute to the develop- 
ment of a peaceful world. This language was 
designed to make plain that either large or small 
steps, or both, are worth while. 

The first calls upon governments to make every 
effort to achieve a constructive solution of the 
problem of comprehensive disarmament. 

The second provides for the records of our dis- 
cussions to be transmitted to our own Disarma- 
ment Commission and to the 10-nation disarma- 
ment group for thorough consideration. In par- 
ticular, this paragraph notes two specific plans 
which were put forward this year, that of the 
United Kingdom‘ and that of the U.S.S.R.,5 and 
refers them for consideration to the 10-nation dis- 
armament committee. It neither endorses nor re- 
jects any of the specific proposals or suggestions 
that have been put forward. 

We believe that this is a wise decision, one which 
recognizes that these plans, as well as any others, 
will require careful and detailed examination. 
The resolution itself uses the words “thorough 
consideration.” Consequently the resolution sim- 
ply refers them to a body which can give them the 
detailed examination they must have. 


7 U.N. doe. A/C.1/L. 234. 

*For text of resolution of Sept. 10, see 
Sept. 28, 1959, p. 439. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/820. 

*U.N. doc. A/4219. 
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The concluding operative paragraph is again a 
statement of hope and aspiration. The hope is 
that measures leading toward the goal of general 
and complete disarmament under effective inter- 
national control will be worked out in detail and 
agreed upon in the shortest possible time. No 
one can disagree with that statement of objectives, 
Everyone can and must do his utmost to con- 
tribute to its achievement. The United States 
pledges its best efforts to achievement of this great 
goal. 

We join in cosponsoring this resolution in the 
spirit of the communique at Camp David of Sep- 
tember 27, 1959. In that communique Chairman 
Khrushchev and President Eisenhower agreed 
that the question of general disarmament is the 
most important one facing the world today. They 
further agreed that both Governments should 
make every effort to achieve a constructive solu- 
tion of this problem. This communique also— 
and I stress this because it refers to the circum- 
stances upon which such a constructive solution 
depends—affirms that the Chairman and _ the 
President “agreed that all outstanding interna- 
tional questions should be settled not by the ap- 
plication of force but by peaceful means through 
negotiation.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that 
our agreement here on objectives is important. It 
can set the stage, as we believe it does, for 
constructive negotiations elsewhere. In those ne- 
gotiations, also, the United States will do every- 
thing it can to bring about a successful outcome. 
It now becomes the task of others to translate our 
goals into concrete terms and to build the essential 
groundwork which we all fervently hope will open 
the way toward controlled and comprehensive 
disarmament. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION’ 


The General Assembly, 

Moved by the desire to save the present and succeeding 
generations from the danger of a new and disastrous 
war, 

Striving to put an end completely and forever to the 
armaments race which places a heavy burden on man- 
kind, and to use resources thus released for the benefit of 
mankind, 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 12, 1959, p. 499. 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.234, cosponsored by all 82 of the 
member nations and unanimously adopted by Committee 
I on Nov. 2. 
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Desiring to promote the creation of relations of trust 
and peaceful co-operation between States, 

Mindful of the resolution of 10 September 1959 (DC/ 
146) of the United Nations Disarmament Commission, 

Being convinced that any progress towards the goal of 
complete and general disarmament under effective inter- 
national control will contribute to the achievement of 
these high aims, 

Considering that the question of general and complete 
disarmament is the most important one facing the world 
today, 

Calls upon Governments to make every effort to achieve 
a constructive solution of this problem, 

Transmits to the United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission and requests the Secretary-General to make avail- 
able to the ten-nation disarmament committee for thor- 
ough consideration the Declaration of the United King- 
dom of 17 September 1959, and the Declaration of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of 18 September 1959, 
and the other proposals or suggestions made, as well as 
the records of the Plenary meetings and the meetings of 
the First Committee at which the question of general and 
complete disarmament was discussed, 

Erpresses the hope that measures leading towards the 
goal of general and complete disarmament under effective 
international control will be worked out in detail and 
agreed upon in the shortest possible time. 


United Nations Programs 
of Technical Assistance 


Statement by Virgil B. Hancher 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly? 


Last week the President of the United States 
issued a call to all free nations, large or small, 
rich or poor, to intensify their efforts toward 
providing economic assistance for underdevel- 
oped nations.2 A few of his observations are so 
pertinent to our deliberations that I should like 
to quote his reiteration of our aims. The 
President said: 


Increasingly and insistently they [the peoples of the 
world] are demanding the elimination of the human 
indignities of starvation, ill-health, and peonage. They 
want independence, individual freedom, and responsible 
government. ... 

Clearly one objective of American foreign policy is 
and must be to help build a world economy in which each 
nation finds it possible to earn its own keep and to pay 
its own way, and do so in a manner which brings mean- 





*Made in Committee II (Economic and Financial) on 
Oct. 20 (U.S. delegation press release 3260). 
* BULLETIN of Nov. 2, 1959, p. 620. 
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ing and fulfillment to the lives of its citizens. Such a 
policy is crucial to our own prosperity and security; it 
is vital to the cause of a just and lasting peace. 

I believe, and I trust you believe, that every free 
nation should have this policy. I further believe, and 
hope you agree, that the free nations of the world, moti- 
vated by both humanitarianism and self-interest, should 
cooperate voluntarily in a long-range program aimed at 
helping the presently less privileged peoples work step 
by step toward a better life. 

The ideals thus restated by our President have 
guided our Nation and many others for a long 
time. The Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance, undertaken 10 years ago, was one of 
the early experiments in economic cooperation 
on an international scale. 

The Expanded Program has good reasons to 
take pride in its past accomplishments. By vir- 
tue of the solid experience it has gained, it can 
also look forward with real confidence to the 
future. There is particular reason for satisfac- 
tion concerning the cooperative relationships 
which the Expanded Program has developed with 
the specialized agencies, with the United Nations 
Secretariat, with organizations in countries like 
my own which are engaged in bilateral technical 
cooperation programs, and with the recently 
established Special Fund. Even more gratify- 
ing, perhaps, is the mutual trust and understand- 
ing which has been forged in true partnership 
between the Expanded Program and the mem- 
ber governments which have received or are 
receiving technical assistance from the United 
Nations. 


Noteworthy Aspects of Expanded Program 


At least two aspects of the Expanded Program, 
in addition to its growth and the cooperative ar- 
rangements it has established, are particularly 
worthy of note. 

The Executive Chairman [of the U.N. Techni- 
cal Assistance Board, David Owen] has revealed 
that many countries are taking part in giving as 
well as in receiving technical assistance. In his 
words: 

So many countries are now taking part on the giving 
end as well as on the receiving end, as it were, that 
what began as technical assistance has proved to be tech- 
nical cooperation on a worldwide scale. 

Bearing in mind Mr. Owen's observation as to 
the true cooperative nature of this venture, per- 
haps we should at an appropriate time consider 
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a change in the title of the program which would 
reflect more accurately that what we are engaged 
in is a program of technical cooperation. I was 
pleased to hear similar views expressed by the dis- 
tinguished representatives of Canada, France, and 
Japan. 

Also worthy of attention is the fact mentioned 
by Mr. Owen and Mr. [Roberto M.] Heurtematte 
[U.N. Commissioner for Technical Assistance] in 
their statements that arrangements have been 
made with an increasing number of countries to 
receive supplementary technical assistance on a 
payment basis. This development is, as they said, 
a welcome extension of the possibilities of ef- 
fective action. 

My delegation joins with others who have 
spoken in expressing our appreciation to Mr. 
David Owen, the Executive Chairman. We are 
also pleased to welcome Mr. Heurtematte as he 
joins us for the first time and to express our con- 
fidence that he will carry on effectively the re- 
sponsibilities so conscientiously performed by his 
predecessor, Mr. Hugh Keenleyside. 

The projects undertaken by the United Nations 
technical assistance programs have steadily grown 
in number and variety over the years and have 
continued to improve in quality. The passage of 
time has, however, revealed more and greater 
needs in the area of technical assistance—many, 
of course, newly identified rather than newly cre- 
ated needs, but all worthy of the best efforts and 
fullest resources which the United Nations can 
devote to this extremely important phase of eco- 
nomic development. 


Needs of Newly Independent Countries 


My delegation particularly welcomes the in- 
crease in technical assistance furnished to newly 
independent countries of Africa, whose needs are 
so urgent. At the same time we fully realize the 
importance of carrying on without interruption 
the necessary programs in other parts of the world. 
Only increased contributions will make it possible 
to meet the exceptionally urgent problems of the 
newly independent countries without in any way 
diminishing technical assistance to other develop- 
ing countries. 

It is because of the particularly urgent needs 
of the newly independent countries, and of United 
Nations trust territories as well, that we believe 
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the OPEX project * is an encouraging experiment, 
This program can result not only in filling tem. 
porarily certain important gaps but also in pro. 
viding technical aid and training for some of the 
countries which particularly lack experienced 
corps of administrators and technicians. It is 
fundamental to our thinking, of course, that such 
operational and executive personnel go only to 
countries which want and need their services. As 
for the Secretary-General’s request for funds for 
1960, we shall make our comments in the Fifth 
Committee; however, we are prepared to support 
an increase, which appears to be justified in terms 
of need and good administration. 

In the 28th session of the Economic and Social 
Council my Government supported resolutions 
which recommended several significant adminis- 
trative reforms. When implemented, these 
changes might assure even greater efficiency in 
utilizing the funds of the Expanded Program. 

For example, the United States fully supported 
resolution 735, under which it was decided, on an 
experimental basis and for the period 1961-62, 
that programing of specific projects might be un- 
dertaken on a 2-year basis without in any way af- 
fecting the annual pledging procedure. We will 
also be very much interested in the results of the 
study undertaken to explore the possibility of 
longer term programing. 

Perhaps the most intricate administrative prob- 
lem before the Economic and Social Council at 
its summer session was that relating to the policy 
of allocating administrative and operational serv- 
ices costs between regular and Expanded Pro- 
gram budgets. Without reviewing the complexi- 
ties involved, I may say that my Government 
fully supported the compromise reflected in res- 
olution 737 of ECOSOC (XXVIII), which en- 
visages that funds allocated to the specialized 
agencies for the administrative and operational 
services costs of executing projects under the Ex- 
panded Program will ultimately amount to 12 
percent of the costs of these projects. In order 
that resolution 737 may be implemented within 
the time specified, we are hopeful that govern- 


* The OPEX program, which was approved by the Gen- 


eral Assembly in 1958 for an experimental 1-year period, 
is intended to help requesting governments recruit from 
outside their country experienced operational, executive, 
and administrative personnel to work as civil servants on 
a temporary basis. 
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ments, in reviewing the budgets of the specialized 
agencies, will take action consistent with this 
resolution. 


increased Contributions 


At the recent pledging conference some member 
governments announced their intention to increase 
their contributions to the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. We are pleased by this re- 
sult as well as by the statements of other govern- 
ments that they plan to make new or increased 
contributions in the near future. My Govern- 
ment takes particular satisfaction in learning of 
every increase, large or small, including the as- 
sessed local contributions of recipient govern- 
ments, because each addition makes it more nearly 
possible for the United Nations to use fully the 
maximum amount pledged by the United States. 

We have listened to the representatives of many 
underdeveloped countries eloquently expound 
their nations’ ultimate goals with a sense of ur- 
gency which is fully justified. We have also 
heard delegates from a few other countries, whose 
resources are large but whose contributions are 
meager in relation to their vaunted economic 
strength, advise, criticize, and generally expatiate 
upon the requirements and inadequacies of exist- 
ing programs. Actions speak louder than words. 
We should welcome increased contributions by 
these nations without strings attached as to their 
use. In this connection we strongly endorse the 
view expressed yesterday by the distinguished 
representative of Canada that 


. relatively developed countries who express a devo- 
tion to the cause of multilateral aid through the United 
Nations should not continue to encumber their pledges in 
such a way that the effect is to produce a disguised bi- 
lateral assistance program in the name of a multilateral 
effort of the United Nations. 


We believe wholeheartedly that the newly inde- 
pendent countries of Africa have a particular 
need for increased technical assistance. We have 
shown it in deeds, not just in words. At the same 
time we cannot advocate a reduction in assistance 
to other underdeveloped countries. They, too, 
need more, not less. We can see only one solu- 
tion—more resources. It is for those who pro- 
daim their desire to assist the newly developing 
countries to demonstrate their sincerity in the only 
way that really counts: by contributing at least 
in proportion to their economic strength. 
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Question of Increasing Membership 
of Main U.N. Organs 


Statement by Harold Riegelman 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


Each year since the 11th session of the General 
Assembly the questions of enlarging the Economic 
and Social Council, the Security Council, and the 
International Court of Justice have been on the 
agenda of the General Assembly. The first two 
questions have been discussed at length by the As- 
sembly. In addition the proposal] for enlargement 
of the Economic and Social Council has been de- 
bated in the Economic and Social Council itself. 

This concern is the logical outgrowth of a con- 
stantly expanding United Nations membership. 
Nearly one-third of the present members have 
joined the United Nations since the charter was 
written. The desire for a greater opportunity to 
play a useful part in the work of the Organiza- 
tion has caused more and more delegations to 
favor an increase in the membership of certain 
organs whose size is determined by the charter. 

The United States has consistently favored a 
reasonable increase in both Councils. We have 
felt that a growing demand for participation on 
these bodies should be recognized through moder- 
ate expansion. We believe this can be done with- 
out impairing efficiency and operating flexibility, 
which are essential characteristics of the Economic 
and Social Council and the Security Council. 
Moreover, if there is no enlargement, the type 
of problem we face now in connection with the 
Security Council elections is likely to recur more 
frequently. 

The stumbling block preventing effective action 
on the questions before us has been the insistence 
of one of the permanent members of the Security 
Council that no enlargement shall take place ex- 
cept upon a condition laid down by that member. 
And a permanent member of the Security Council 
can block any amendment of the charter. Evi- 
dently that particular member has been engaged 
in an effort to force its will on the entire General 
Assembly by attaching an irrelevant condition to 
the settlement of an important issue. Despite its 
frequent professions of friendship for the nations 


Made in the Special Political Committee on Oct. 13 
(U.S. delegation press release 3251). 
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of Asia and Africa, that member has raised an 
insurmountable barrier to all efforts to give these 
nations reasonable representation on the key 
organs of the United Nations. 

Last year, despite this obstacle, a majority, first 
in the Economic and Social Council and then in 
the General Assembly, expressed support for some 
enlargement of the Economic and Social Council. 
In the Economic and Social Council, 16 of the 18 
members voted for a resolution favorable to en- 
largement of the Council in order to make it a 
more effective, a more representative organ. At 
the 13th Genera] Assembly in the Second Commit- 
tee, 47 delegates, including my own, endorsed the 
Council’s resolution. In this Special Political 
Committee, a resolution endorsing the recommen- 
dation of the Economic and Social Council was 
adopted by 49 votes to 9. 

My delegation supported all these actions. We 
considered the enlargement of the Economic and 
Social Council as basically nonpolitical. Our col- 
leagues from the Netherlands last year described 
enlargement of the Economic and Social Council 
as essentially a technical adjustment to make that 
Council more effective. It seemed reasonable to 
hope that the Assembly could, at least, deal with 
the least controversial of the three enlargement 
items. 

The resolution before this committee last year 
did not even pose the issue of charter amendment. 
It was simply designed to place the General As- 
sembly on record in anticipation of the day when 
the intransigence which has blocked our endeavors 
would have changed. Even that resolution was 
opposed by nine members, including one of the 
permanent members of the Security Council. 

The United States delegation realizes that the 
stumbling block which has frustrated our work 
since the 11th General Assembly may remain an 
obstacle today. We can only regret this. For 
our part we wish to reemphasize our hope that a 
change of attitude may take place which will al- 
low a thorough discussion and decision on the ques- 
tions of enlargement without regard to extraneous 
questions. We would hope that the question of 
enlarging certain United Nations bodies would 
not be blocked longer by any one great power. 

We hope we may have before us a resolution 
dealing particularly with the Economic and Social 
Council. The primary functions of the Council 
are to debate more or less technical subjects, to 
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coordinate several United Nations operating pro. 
grams, and, when appropriate, to initiate new pro- 
grams concerned with economic and social ques- 
tions. In our view all these functions could be 
carried out efficiently with a moderate enlargement 
in the size of the Council. At the same time we be- 
lieve that the addition of more members would 
give a greater sense of participation in the pro- 
gram of the Council by involving directly more 
United Nations members in its deliberations, 
Therefore my delegation, in line with its position 
at the 13th General Assembly, would favor a reso- 
lution recommending some enlargement of the two 
Councils.? 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


11th Session of ICEM Council 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 4 (press release 774) the designation of John 
W. Hanes, Jr., Administrator, Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs, as U.S. representative to the 
lith session of the Council of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration 
(ICEM), scheduled to be held at Geneva Novem- 
ber 12-20, 1959. Other members of the delegation 


include: 


Alternate U.S. Representatives 

Robert S. McCollum, Deputy Administrator, Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, Department of State 

Francis E. Walter, House of Representatives 

Congressional Advisers 

Kenneth B. Keating, United States Senate 

John E. Henderson, House of Representatives 

H. Allen Smith, House of Representatives 


Principal Adviser 
George L. Warren, Sr., Office of Refugee and Migration 
Affairs, Department of State 


Advisers 
Robert K. Gray, Secretary to the Cabinet, White House 


2On Oct. 28 the Special Political Committee adopted a 
resolution (A/SPC/38) setting up a committee “to study 
the possibility of arriving at an agreement which will 
facilitate the amendment of the Charter so as to increase 
the membership of the aforementioned organs... .” On 
Oct. 29 the committee adopted a resolution (A/SPC/39) 
“to include in the provisional agenda of its fifteenth se* 
sion the items dealing with the question of an increase it 
these organs.” 
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Eric M. Hughes, Office of Refugee and Migration Affairs, 
Department of State 

Charles H. Owsley, Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations and Other International Organizations, 
American Consulate General, Geneva, Switzerland 

Walter Sillers, Speaker, House of Representatives, State 
of Mississippi 


Congressional Staff Members 
Walter M. Besterman, House Committee on Judiciary 
Joseph A. Davis, Senate Committee on Judiciary 
Ruth Miskell, Secretary to Representative Walter 
Helen Sutton, Secretary to Representative Walter 
ICEM was established at Brussels in 1951 for 
the purpose of facilitating the movement of mi- 
grants and refugees from overcrowded areas of 
Western Europe to new homes overseas, primarily 
in Australia, Canada, Latin America, and the 
United States. A high proportion of these mi- 
grants—averaging over 45 percent since the exist- 
ence of ICEM—has consisted of refugees. Such 
refugee movements, up to January 31, 1959, have 
totaled 391,034. ICEM also provides orientation 
and vocational and language training for many 
migrants to facilitate integration in their new 


land. Its membership is composed of govern- 
ments of 28 countries. Its headquarters are at 
Geneva. 


The Council, the policymaking body of the 
Committee, normally meets twice a year at Ge- 
neva. The 13th session of the Executive Commit- 
tee, which usually meets immediately before the 
Council, convened at Geneva November 3. Rob- 
ert S. McCollum is the U.S. representative to the 
Executive Committee meeting and is assisted by 
George L. Warren, Sr., as alternate U.S. 
representative. 


Seventh Science Adviser Named 
for U.S. Antarctic Delegation 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 2 (press release 770) that John C. Reed, staff 
coordinator of the U.S. Geological Survey, has 
been named by the National Academy of Sciences 
as the seventh member of a committee to advise the 
U.S. delegation to the Conference on Antarctica.’ 





* For Secretary Herter’s welcoming address, a list of the 
heads of delegations, and an announcement of the ap- 
pointment of the science advisers, see BULLETIN of Nov. 2, 
1959, p. 650. 


November 23, 1959 


This committee, formed at the request of the De- 
partment of State, was announced October 19, 
1959. 

The committee is headed by Laurence M. Gould. 
Other members of the committee are Lloyd V. 
Berkner, Albert P. Crary, Francis W. Reichel- 
derfer, Merle A. Tuve, and Harry Wexler. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


General Assembly 


Administrative and Budgetary Co-ordination Between the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. Infor- 
mation Annex III to Budget Estimates for the Financial 
Year 1960. Note by the Secretary-General. A/C.5/786. 
October 6, 1959. 14 pp. 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East. Letter dated October 6, 
1959, from the representatives of Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, United 
Arab Republic, and Yemen to the United Nations ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General. A/4236. October 7, 
1959. 21 pp. 

Question of South West Africa. Statement made by the 
representative of the Union of South Africa at the 884th 
meeting of Committee IV. A/C.4/424. October 15, 
1959. 27 pp. 

Progress Achieved by the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
in Pursuance of Chapter XI of the Charter: Health 
Services and Activities in the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. Corrigendum. A/4128/Corr. 1. October 15, 
1959. 1 p. 

Proposed Amendments to Certain Provisions of the Pen- 
sion Scheme Regulations of the International Court of 
Justice. Note by the Secretary-General. A/4241. 
October 15, 1959. 10 pp. 

Technical Assistance in Public Administration: Provision 
of Operational, Executive and Administrative Personnel. 
Supplementary report by the Secretary-General. 
A/4212/Add. 1 and Corr. 1. October 16, 1959. 7 pp. 

General and Complete Disarmament. United Kingdom 
Declaration Comprehensive Disarmament made by the 
U.K. Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to the General Assembly on September 17, 1959. 
A/C.1/820. October 16, 1959. 4 pp. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Sum- 
mary Records, 15th session, March 9-19, 1959. E/CN. 
11/508. May 11, 1959. 222 pp. 

Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East: Com- 





mittee on Industry and Natural Resources—Summary 
Records, 11th session, February 5-12, 1959. E/CN.11/I 


&NR/17. May 18,1959. 90 pp. 

Programme Appraisal, 1959-1964: Work of the United 
Nations in the Economic, Social, Human Rights and 
Related Fields—Addendum: Individual Appraisals. 
E/3260/Add.1. May 29,1959. 319 pp. 


1Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain libraries in the United States. 
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World Economic Situation: Short-term Appraisals of the 
World Economic Situation. E/3226/Add.1. June 1959. 
35 pp. 

Progress Reports of Non-governmental Organizations’ 
Activities in Combating Prejudice and Discrimination. 
Additional material submitted by nongovernmental or- 
ganizations in consultative status. E/NGO/CONF. 
2/2/Add.1. June 1959. 17 pp. 

Technical Assistance Committee. Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance. Addendum to the annual re- 
port of the Technical Assistance Board to the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee for 1958. E/3226/Add. 1. 
June 15, 1959. 76 pp. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Report 
of the Working Party of Telecommunication Experts 
to the Inland Transport and Communications Commit- 
tee (8th Session). E/CN.11/TRANS/138. June 26, 
1959. 30 pp. 

General Review of the Development and Co-ordination 
of the Economic, Social and Human Rights Pro- 
grammes and Activities of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies as a Whole. Supplementary 
report of the World Health Organization. E/3235/Add. 
1. June 27,1959. 27 pp. 

Annual Report of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees: Addendum. E/3263/Add. 1. July 2, 
1959. 20 pp. 





TREATY INFORMATION 








Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 


Protocol of amendment to the convention on the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences of Jan- 
uary 15, 1944 (58 Stat. 1169). Opened for signature at 
Washington December 1, 1958.7 
Signature: Ecuador, November 6, 1959. 

Ratification deposited: United States, November 3, 1959. 


Austria 

State treaty for the reestablishment of an independent 
and democratic Austria. Signed at Vienna May 15, 
1955. Entered into force July 27, 1955. TIAS 3298. 
Accession deposited: New Zealand, September 26, 1959. 


Safety at Sea 


Agreement regarding financial support of the North At- 
lantic ice patrol. Opened for signature at Washington 
January 4, 1956. Entered into force July 5, 1956. 
TIAS 3597. 

Notification by Federal Republic of Germany of appli- 
cation to: Land Berlin, July 9, 1958. 


Sugar 


International sugar agreement of 1958. Done at London 
December 1, 1958. Entered into force provisionally Jan- 
uary 1, 1959. 

Notification by United Kingdom of ezrtension to: St. 
Helena and Sarawak, effective October 16, 1959. 


* Not in force. 
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Weights and Measures 


Convention concerning the creation of an internationa] 
office of weights and measures; regulations and tran. 
sient provisions. Signed at Paris May 20, 1875. En. 
tered into force January 1, 1876. 20 Stat. 709. 
Accession deposited: Korea, July 28, 1959. 

Convention amending the convention relating to weights 
and measures of May 20, 1875. Dated at Sévres Octo 
ber 6, 1921. Entered into force February 10, 1923. 43 
Stat. 1686. 

Accession deposited: Korea, July 28, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


Argentina 


Agreement amending the Air Force mission agreement 
signed at Buenos Aires October 3, 1956 (TIAS 3652), 
Effected by exchange of notes at Buenos Aires October 
16, 1959. Entered into force October 16, 1959. 


India 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree 
ments of August 29, 1956, as amended (TIAS 3661 and 
3993), June 23, 1958 (TIAS 4058), and September 26, 
1958 (TIAS 4107). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Washington October 1 and 28, 1959. Entered into force 
October 28, 1959. 


Mexico 


Agreement amending and extending the migrant labor 
agreement of 1951 (TIAS 2331), as amended and ex- 
tended. Effected by exchange of notes at México Octo- 
ber 23, 1959. Enters into force December 1, 1959. 


Netherlands 


Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
ing civil uses of atomic energy of June 22, 1956, as 
amended (TIAS 3876). Signed at Washington July 
22, 1959. 

Entered into force: October 30, 1959. 


Saint Christopher Nevis and Anguilla 


Convention for the exchange of postal money orders. 
Signed at Basseterre, Saint Kitts, June 27, 1959, and at 
Washington September 14, 1959. 

Ratified by the President: October 29, 1959. 


Yugoslavia 


Agreement granting special economic assistance to Yugo- 
slavia to finance technical assistance projects pro 
gramed for fiscal year 1960. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Belgrade October 22, 1959. Entered into force 
October 22, 1959. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Designations 


Wymberley DeR. Coerr as Director, Office of West Coast 
Affairs, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, effective No- 
vember 1, 1959. 

Harold C. Vedeler as Director, Office of Eastern Euro- 
pean Affairs, effective November 2, 1959. 
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PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


International Educational Exchange Program—January 
1-June 30, 1958. Pub. 6830. International Information 
and Cultural Series 66. 50 pp. Limited distribution. 


The 21st semiannual report to Congress on the exchange 
activities carried out during the second half of fiscal year 
1958. 


Mutual Security in Action—Paraguay. 
American Series 56. 12pp. 10¢. 


A fact sheet discussing the country, government, economy, 
and the role of U.S. technical assistance. 


Technical Cooperation in Agriculture. Pub. 6846. Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Series 53. 22pp. 15¢. 


A pamphlet discussing ICA’s role in helping to improve 
agricultural production in underdeveloped countries. 


UNESCO—Organization and Program. Pub. 6849. In- 
ternational Organization and Conference Series 3. 18 pp. 
15¢. 

A brief description of the Organization and its major 
projects. 

You and the United Nations, 1959-60. Pub. 6872. In- 
ternational Organization and Conference Series 6. 46 pp. 
20¢. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations, answers questions from U.S. citizens about the 
U.N. 

The U.N. ... meeting place of nations. 
ternational Organization and Conference Series 7. 
10¢. 


A pamphlet outlining the aims and accomplishments of 
the United Nations. 

Toward Better Understanding. Pub. 6881. 
eign Policy Series 140. 50 pp. 25¢. 


A record of the speeches and other relevant documents 
concerning Vice President Nixon’s visit to the Soviet 
Union and Poland in July-August 1959. 


Pub. 6843. Inter- 


Pub. 6873. In- 
12 pp. 


General For- 


International 


Foreign Ministers Meeting. Pub. 6882. 
603 pp. 


Organization and Conference Series 8. xxi. 
$1.75. 
A documentary publication on the Geneva Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers, held May 11-June 20 and July 13- 
August 5, 1959. 


President Eisenhower's European Trip, August-Septem- 
ber 1959. Pub. 6888. General Foreign Policy Series 141. 
36 pp. 20¢. 

A record of the principal statements made by the Presi- 
dent as well as those of various European leaders with 
whom he met, together with joint communiques and let- 
ters relevant to the President’s visit. 


November 23, 1959 


Universal Postal Union. TIAS 4202. 310 pp. $1. 


Convention, final protocol, regulations, air-mail provisions, 
and final protocol to the air-mail provisions, between the 
United States of America and Other Governments, revis- 
ing the Universal Postal Convention of July 11, 1952— 
Signed at Ottawa October 3, 1957. Ratified and approved 
by the Postmaster General of the United States of Amer- 
ica December 9, 1958; approved by the President of the 
United States of America February 17, 1959. Entered 
into force April 1, 1959. 


Settlement of Certain Claims Under Article 26 of the 
Austrian State Treaty. TIAS 4253. 28 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Austria. Exchange of notes—Signed at Vienna May 8, 15, 
and 22, 1959. Entered into force May 22, 1959. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 4255. 
5 pp. 54. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Brazil, amending agreement of August 3, 1955. Signed 
at Washington July 9, 1958. Entered into force July 2, 
1959. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4256. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Republic of Korea. Signed at Seoul June 30, 1959. 
Entered into force June 30, 1959. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4257. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Pakistan, amending agreement of November 26, 1958. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Karachi May 21, 1959. En- 
tered into force May 21, 1959. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4258. 
15¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
China—Signed at Taipei June 9, 1959. Entered into force 
June 9, 1959, and exchanges of notes. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4259. 4pp. 5¢. 


31 pp. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Austria, amending agreement of May 10, 1957. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Vienna June 29, 1959. Entered intu 
force June 29, 1959. 

Special Economic Assistance. TIAS 4260. 5 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Iceland. Exchange of notes—Signed at Reykjavik June 
23, 1959. Entered into force June 23, 1959. 


Defense—Loan of Vessels to Spain. TIAS 4262. 5 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Spain. Exchange of notes—Signed at Madrid June 23, 
1959. Entered into force June 23, 1959. 

Passport Visas. TIAS 4263. 10 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Colombia. Exchange of notes—Signed at Bogota June 13 
and 26, 1956, and May 22, 1957. Supplementary agree- 
ment. Exchange of notes—Signed at Bogota June 5 and 
11, 1957. Entered into force June 21, 1957. 


Establishment of Ballistic Missile Early Warning System. 
TIAS 4264. Opp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 


Canada. Exchange of notes—Dated at Ottawa July 13, 
1959. Entered into force July 13, 1959. 
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Financial Assistance—Facilities for Inter-American Con- 
ference. TIAS 4265. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ecuador, amending agreement of June 27, 1958. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington July 17, 1959. 
Entered into force July 17, 1959. 


Load Lines—Modification of Annex II of the Convention 
of July 5, 1930. TIAS 4266. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Modification between the United States of America and 
Other Governments. Proposed by the Government of 
Canada, communicated to the Government of the United 
States of America by the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland Octo- 
ber 27, 1947; ratification advised by the Senate of the 
United States of America April 1, 1952; ratified by the 
President of the United States of America April 18, 1952; 
acceptance by the United States of America notified at 
London May 1, 1952, acceptances by all parties to the 
convention notified on or before July 13, 1957; proclaimed 
by the President of the United States of America July 8, 
1959. Entered into force July 13, 1957. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Mutual Defense Pur- 
poses. TIAS 4267. 5 pp. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, amending agreement of July 3, 1958. Signed at 
Washington May 7, 1959. Entered into force July 20, 
1959. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Mutual Defense Pur- 
poses. TIAS 4268. 9pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
France. Signed at Washington May 7, 1959. Entered 
into force July 20, 1959. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 4269. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Mexico, extending provisional arrangement of March 7, 
1957, as amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at México 
June 23, 1959. Entered into force July 1, 1959. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4270. 2 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Yugoslavia, supplementing agreement of December 22, 
1958—Signed at Belgrade July 9, 1959. Entered into 
force July 9, 1959. 


pp. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Mutual Defense Pur- 
poses. TIAS 4271. 8 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Canada—Signed at Washington May 22, 1959. Entered 
into force July 27, 1959. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4272. 2 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Turkey, amending agreement of February 13, 1959. Ex- 


change of notes—Signed at Ankara June 25, 1959. En- 
tered into force June 25, 1959. 


Economic Assistance—Educational Facilities for Pri- 
mary Schools. TIAS 4273. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Turkey. Exchange of notes—Signed at Ankara May 26, 
1959. Entered into force May 26, 1959. 

TIAS 4275. 


Guaranty of Private Investments. 5 pp. 
5 
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Agreement between the United States of America and 
Finland. Exchange of notes—Signed at Helsinki July 
22, 1959. Entered into force July 22, 1959. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Mutual Defense Pur. 
poses. TIAS 4276. 12 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Federal Republic of Germany—Signed at Bonn May 
5, 1959. Entered into force July 27, 1959. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Mutual Defense Pur. 
poses. TIAS 4277. 6 pp. ; 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Netherlands—Signed at The Hague May 6, 1959. En- 
tered into force July 27, 1959. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Mutual Defense Pur. 
poses. TIAS 4278. 11 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Turkey. Exchange of notes—Signed at Ankara May 5, 
1959. Entered into force July 27, 1959. 


Money Orders. TIAS 4279. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the United Arab Republic (Egyptian Territory )—Signed 
at Cairo October 6 and at Washington October 31, 1958: 
approved and ratified by the President of the United 
States of America December 10, 1958. Entered into force 
July 1, 1959. 


Establishment of Communications Unit in Pakistan. 
TIAS 4281. 16 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Pakistan. Exchanges of notes—Signed at Karachi July 
18, 1959. Entered into force July 18, 1959, with minute of 
understanding and exchange of notes. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: November 2-8 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Release issued prior to November 2 which ap- 
pears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 762 of 
October 29. 





No. Date Subject 

769 11/2 Burgess: “Can We Afford Our Foreign 
Policy ?” 

770 11/2 John C. Reed named adviser to dele 
gation to Antarctic conference (re- 
write). 

*771 11/3 H. Alexander Smith (biographie de 
tails). 

772 11/38 Secretary Herter meets with disarma- 
ment advisers (rewrite). 

773 11/3 Protest to Panama on anti-U.S. dem- 
onstrations. ‘ 

774 11/4 Delegation to ICEM Council (rewrite). 

T7775 11/4 Canada-U.§S. Ministerial Committee on 
Joint Defense. 

776 «11/4 Thayer: “America’s Cultural Relations 
Abroad.” 

T777)«-11/4 U.K. relaxation of import controls. 

778 11/6 Claims negotiations with Rumania. 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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November 23, 1959 

Afghanistan. President To Visit Nine Countries 
in Europe, Middle East, and Africa (Eisen- 
hower, Hagerty) 

Antarctica. Seventh Science Adviser Named for 
U.S. Antarctic Delegation 

Brazil. The Growing Importance of U.S.-Brazil 
Cooperation (Cabot) ray ae 2 

Claims. U.S. and Rumania Begin Talks on Finan- 
cial Claims P 

Cuba. U.S. Intensifies Enforcement of Laws Gov- 
erning Departure for Cuba (Herter, Department 
of Justice announcement) 

Cultural Exchange 

America’s Cultural Relations Abroad (Thayer) 

Secretary of Commerce To Head U.S. Delegation 
to Poland evs 

Department and Foreign Service. Designations 
(Coerr, Vedeler) 

Disarmament 

Secretary and Advisers Review Developments in 
Disarmament 

U.N. Political Cmte — ponent 
82-Nation Disarmament Resolution (Lodge, text 
of resolution) 

Economic Affairs. American Foreign Economic 
Policy (Dillon) Se eG Mhae th. Saye rine 

Europe. Can We Afford Our Foreign Policy? 
(Burgess ) Se aena S Se hardier are 

France. President To Visit Nine Countries in 
Europe, Middle East, and Africa (Eisenhower, 
Hagerty) 

Greece. President To Visit Nine Countries in 
Europe, Middle East, and Africa (Eisenhower, 
Hagerty) 

India. President To Visit Nine Countries in 
Europe, Middle East, and Africa (Eisenhower, 
Hagerty) 

International Information. America’s Cultural 
Relations Abroad (Thayer) 

International Organizations and Conferences 

lith Session of ICEM Council (delegation) 

Seventh Science Adviser Named for U.S. Antarctic 
Delegation 

Iran. President To Visit Nine Countries in 
Europe, Middle East, and Africa (Eisenhower, 
Hagerty) 

Italy. President To Visit Nine Countries in 
Europe, Middle East, and Africa (Eisenhower, 
Hagerty) 

Japan. American Foreign Economie Policy (Dil- 
lon) 

Mexico. Aid Offered Mexico To Alleviate Hard- 
ships of Pacific Ceast Storm (Eisenhower, 
Lopez Mateos) 
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The Republic of China 


On December 8, 1949, the Government of the Republic of China, 
as a result of Chinese Communist military successes on the main- 
land, established its provisional capital at Taipei on the island of 
Taiwan. It was a government whose political control had been 
made precarious by military defeat. Its very existence was 
threatened with internal subversion by Communist agents and by 
Communist military forces massed only 100 miles away across the 
Formosa Strait. 

This pamphlet is an account of the remarkable progress made 
by the Republic of China since 1949, the problems it has overcome, 
its situation today, and its prospects for the future. It describes 
the present territorial base of free China, its history, and its 
resources. 

The 63-page pamphlet is illustrated with maps and photographs. 


Publication 6844 25 cents 
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